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Alphabetized, first, by a a second, by Towns. 
Cornectiout, Hartfor 
OOD SIDE_HOME AND COLLEGE 
bt gf School for girls. Sixteenth year 


opens Sept, 17, 1590, 
Principal— Miss Sara J. Smith. 
Asst. Prin. —Mrs. R, M. Lathrop, _ 


Connecticut, New Haven. 


—HOPKINSGRAMMAR 
<66o. = 0. School, Prepares thoroughly for 
Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 

GkorOE L. Fox, Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, “New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CAD Y’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Institute Course of Study and College 
eparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar, 
or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 
, Mt. Desert, Seal Harbor. 
WE STUDENTS’ CLUB OF MT. 
Desert, under the charge of four experiencea 
tutors, offers special facilities for private tuition dur- 
ing thesummer. Send for circular. Louis L. Hooper, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
MassacHUSETT®, Amherst. 
MHERST SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
Languages, Art, Sclence, Literature, Mathema- 
tics, and Physical Training. Fourteenth Session rt 
Amherst College, July 7 to August 8. 


address 
Prof. W. L. MoNTaGvue, 


For Programme 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EpmvunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUBETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
( YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, Hi istory, and Philosophy. 





M4ssaCHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
“WE MISSES HUBBARD’'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MassacHvusetts, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all a. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


a. “Massacnuserrs, D Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories, The boys are members of the f re 

FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.) 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. : 
DROSPECT HILL School for Young La 
dies.—2ist year, Regular and special Courses. 
Beantiful and healthfullocation. Ourcertificate admits 
to Smith. Seience, Art, Music. J.C, PARSONS, Prin. 
MAsSACHUSKTTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL — 
Boys. —Twenty-third year begins Oct. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. EMAN, A.B,,H’d mg 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 














DAMS ACA DEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Third term 
begins April 7. For all information address 


WILuiAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 


ISS A. C. MORGAN S SCHOOL FOR 

/, young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. J. G. 

Whittier says: *‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter 

place for a school could searcely be found in New 
England. td 

New York, Peekskil. 

YUMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEKS- 

J kill Military Academy. Location healthful. Care 

and instruction excellent. JOHN N. TILDEN, 4.M.,M.D., 

P rincipal. send for Cireular. 


“New York, 8 
V RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
i School for Girls. Reopens September 17 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, George Wm. ‘jee. 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas entworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D.W White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 

for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French. Old 
French, Italian, Sranish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectureson Philoso- 
phy. Gymnasium, with Dr, Sargent’s apparatue com- 





plete. Fellowships (value $450) 7 Greek. English, Ma- 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as a-ove, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College. 
F AVERFORD COLLEGE OPENS 
9th mo., 24th Farly application should be 
made forrooms. Address 
SECRETARY OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Pa. 








Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 's 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
lish, French, and German Boarding School 
for m4, es reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prep: for Co on Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 


ry Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
£ Day School for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly. : 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house eS with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Special courses in mo 
dern languages for Americans. 
__ Diplomatic references j at Washington a and Paris. 


GERMANY, Berlin 
WE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies offers to a limited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation ae to Russia, Italy, 
France, and through Germany. he school beg ns its 
fifth year september 24, 1890. A branch will be opened 
in Paris at this date also. Applications should be made 
before July 1, Address for circulars Miss R. 1, GILBERT, 
161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. 
Mary B. W ILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grov 
Cleveland, and the oo Iliam Walter Phelps, U. 
Minister to G German. 


Te in ete. 
A GENTLEMAN (COLLEGE GRADU- 


ate, ’79). who has spent the past two summers 
travelling abroad in charge of several boys, would — 
to take one or more boys abroad the coming summer 
Highest references. Address ' T. J. A. Nation. 


LADY INTENL ING TO SPEND 
21 oneor two years for study and travel in Europe 
with her two =, would like to takecharge of 
three young lad References given and required, 
Address for particulars, K., care of Nation. 








N OPPORTUNITY JS OFFE RED 

to secure the services of an educated American 

lady, now residing in Paris, competent to act as inter- 
preter, governess, or trav elling companion in Europe, 

References: Rev. Endicott Peabody of Groton School, 

Groton; E. M. Hartwell. Ph... M.D., Johns Hop- 

kins University; Miss Harriet Caryl, Girls’ High 

School, Boston, Mass. For further particulars address 
“Miss ELIZABETH ay URTIS, Roxbury, Mass. 


J UNIVER STTY PROFESSOR, MAS- 
F ter of Arts of the Univ. of Va., seven years’ ex- 
perience, would give instruction in Mathematics, Latin, 
or Greek in summer school. Address W. K., Box 375, 
Rolla, Mo, 


YALE GRADUA TE, WHO HAS 
had unusual! suocess in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 
M., care of the Nation. 


CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
- vard. 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


FE OLMES HINKLE . a: M.,. mum EVE. 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will ge boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 


EW YORK CITY.— VISITING GOV. 

erness, skilled in English, Mathematics, and 

Languages, has now and for next winter good hours 
wed Address Box 49, Purdy’ Se 


HE SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE 

at his summer home in South Duxbury on Massa- 
chusetts Ray, during July and August, afew tlt com- 
pened heir preperettes for ¢ ‘ollewe = _ om of 
EK. A. H. ALLEN, C.E : 

16th i 


ology 
hatin Of Friends’ thar enon gE. New York. 


Sunday School Times, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran (bserver, 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard 
Presbyterlan Journal. 
Ref’d Church Messenger. 
rs ert at Reeorder, 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman, 
Christian Reeorder, 
Lutheran. 


SCHOOLS 
SEEKING BALTINORE, 
Paltimore Baptist. 
SCI 10 | 4 A R S Peak arian Gneartes. 


should advertise in these papers. High class, home 
oe. going weekly into over 260,00 families, 

hey reach the parentsof culture and Intelligence, 
whose children are to be educated. 


Price 
Advertising 
Special for Schools. 
Without Duplication 
Of Circulation, 

HOME I BEST 
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Over 250 000 Copies 
Address for terms 
Reli cious | ress 
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“ME AUSTERFIELD, 502 BEACON 
Street, Poston, Mass. —Elegant apartment-house 
ir _the immediate vicinity of Harvard College, and 
imanding a splendid view on the bank of the 
Charles River, Espectally desirable for parents hav- 
ng sonsincollege. Addressthe PROPRIETOR, 
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GILMAN'S HISTORICAL READERS. |: 


Commended by the Highest Critical Authorities in the Educational World. 








a 
ni 

‘* A well-planned and executed series.”.—N. Y. Independent. 
** Well adapted for family reading and for school lessons.”—Boston Post. 
‘* We heartily commend these instructive and en ertaining volumes,”—Zion’s Herald, Boston. w 
‘* The idea involved in the series is a very happy one.”—Cambridge Tribune. ol 
‘“*Mr, Arthur Gilman is one of our most accomplished littérateurs,”— Boston Herald. ? 
‘* Convey all that a child ought to know about bis country.”—Boston Herald. E 
‘* A simple and clear account of the growth of our nation.”—The Student, Philadelphia, ; 
* ‘*The author’s style is simple and clear, without being undignified.”—Science, New York, di 
‘* Mr. Gilman has solved a difficult problem, and solved it well."—Literary World, Boston. Hn 
‘*No writing down for children.”—N. Y. Nation. 2 
‘* Told in a graphic and entertaining manner.”—Evangelical Messenger. ti 
‘* Girls and boys will take to them like hot cakes.".—Michigan Christian Advocate. P 


‘¢ An admirable, simple, and interesting narrative.”— Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
‘* So captivating that they will absorb and retain the facts.”"—Evening, Wisconsin, 

** As history, literature, and text-book, these Readers are admirable.”—Sunday School Journal. G 
‘* We hope these Readers, and others like them, will partially supersede the popular readers,”—New York Evening Post. 
** Admirably adapted for school use.”—The Universalist Quarterly. 

‘*Mr. Arthur Gilman has the trick of telling ancient history as he would tell an untold tale.”—Philadelphia Press, 

‘* Portions of them would furnish excellent studies of simple Saxon style.”—Christian Herald. 

‘* Far superior to the average reader or history.”—Boston Popular Science News. 

** An ideal book.”—Boston Beacon. 

‘* Difficult to conceive a series of books better suited to the purpose.”—/ndianapolis News. 

*¢One of the finest works of this kind we have ever seen.”—Public School Journal. Cc 
‘* Mr, Gilman uses the purest English.”—School Education. 
‘“‘ His idea of making children’s readars the nurse of patriotism cannot bs too highly praised."—The Advance, Chicago, H 
‘* Among the very best of young people’s books on history.”—Christian Union, New York. 
‘* He believes in the future of the nation.”—Literary World. 

‘* Mr. Gilman is eminently fitted by previous studies for this undertaking.”— Boston Herald. V 
‘* The author’s style is exceedingly attractive.”—ABNER Rick, Principal of High School, Lee, Mass, 
‘** At last American history is to be made interesting to American children.”—Proressor A. 8. Coox, Yale College. 

‘* The name of the author is a guarantee of faithfulness,"—F, A. Hitt, Head-Master of Cambridge High School. Cc 
“I can only express warm admiration.”—-PRoFgssor J. B. SEWALL, Principal of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass, 





** The author’s style is simple and clear without boxing un fignitied.’—Science, New York, L 
| 


The above are samples of many testimonials to the superior merits of Gilman’s Historical Readers. Seldom, if 


ever, has a series of School Readers received commendations so hearty and so many. Si 


“ Nothing could be better.”"—Mew York Nation. 


GILMAN'S HISTORICAL READERS. 7 





x 
Gilman's First Reader. The Discovery and Exploration of America. - 36 cents. 
si —" _ , — , x 
Gilman’s Second “ Ihe Colonization of America. - - - 48 “* 
Gilman's Third =“ The Making of the American Nation. — - - Go * 
Correspondence with reference to GILMAN’s READERS is solicited. 
Qu 
ner 








Address D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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HEROES OF THE N. 4TIONS. 


Ready May l. Volume I. 


| 
Nelson, and the Naval Supremacy | 
OF ENGLAND. Ry W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
author of ‘The Wreck of the 
etc. With the collaboration ot 
Jaques, late U. 8S. N. 

A series of biographical studies of the lives and 
work of certain representative historical charac- | 
ters, about whom have gathered the great tradi- 
tions of the nations to which they belonged, and 
who bave been accepted as types of the several 
national ideals. 

The narratives are the work of writers who are 
recoguized authorities on their several subjects, 
and, while thoroughiy trustworthy as history, 
will present picturesaue and dramatic ** 
of the men and of the 
them. 

The Series is under the editorial supervision of 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and the volumes will be issued by Messrs. 


Grosvenor,’ 
Wm. H. 


stories*’ 
events connected with 


| ly be found, and when we say that about ft, 


| it read like 





Putnam simultaneously in New York and Lon- | 
don. The volumes will be beautifully printed | 
in large 12mo, and are fully illustrated, sell- | 
ing, in different styles, for $1.50, $1,75, and $3.50 
per volume, A full prospectus sent upon applica- | 
tion. | 
The ‘* Nelson’ will shortly be followed by: | 
Pericles, and the Golden Age of | 
ATHENS. By EVELYN ABBoTT, M.A., Fel- 
low of Balliol Coileze, Oxtord. 


Gustavus Adolphus, 
STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM 
EXISTENCE. By C. 8. L. FLETCHER, 
late Fellow All Souls College, Oxtord, 


Alexander the Great, and the Ex- 
TENSION OF GREEK RKULE AND OF 
GREEK IDEAS. By Prof. BENJAMIN LI. 
WHEELER, Cornell University, 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barba- 
RIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZATION. 
By ‘THOMAS HODGKIN, 


Charlemagne, the Reorganizer of 
EUROPE. Ry Prof. GEORGE L. BUKR, Core 
nell University. 
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committee that deliberately declares its in- 
tention of destroying our foreign commerce, 
go out of its way for the sake of a beggarly 
treaty of reciprocity ? 





Secretary Windom has written a letter for 
publication defending his Silver Bill, in 
which he enumerates ‘‘the extraordinary 
concessions which are offered to the silver 
sentiment of the country.” These constitute 
exactly the reason why the bill ought not to 
pass. The Secretary of the Treasury is the 
very Jast man who ought to make such con- 
cessions. He, of all others, ought to set the 
example of rigid adherence to correct princi- 
ples of finance, because any bending, any 
fluctuation, in that quarter will be taken (as 
it bas been) by the silver fanatics as proof that 
they are wholly right. Regarded as a 
‘* back fire ” to the silver craze,the Windom 
Bill has been a failure. The true policy of 
the friends of sound finances is to fight on 
the front and not on the flank. If the silver- 
men are the stronger party, let them have 
their way, after the best resistance that 
can be made. They’ will be cured 
of their folly after they have had a 
taste of it. If the American people want to 
see all the dollars in their pockets turn into 
70-cent pieces, it is much better to let them 
try the experiment than for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make the ‘‘ unparalleled con- 
cessions to the silver interest” which he so 
plumes himself upon. 





Another pension job was all but carried 
through the House of Representatives on Mon- 
day, in the shape of a bill proposing to put 
on the pension-roll every Union soldier who 
was made prisoner during the war. This 
would be equivalent to a proclamation to 
soldiers in any future war that the surest 
pathway to the financial gratitude of their 
countrymen lay through surrender to the ene- 
my. Nevertheless, this absurd proposition 
almost secured the two-thirds vote required 
to carry it under a suspension of the rules, 
and would have gone through without op- 
position if there had been no Democratic 
members, 





It took only five minutes’ time for an im- 
partial jury, after hearing evidence and ar- 
guments on both sides, to decide that wor 
steds are not woollens under the tariff laws 
of the United States. The verdict is that 
Secretary Windom’s decision on this ques- 
tion, whereby worsted coatings and suitings 
were lifted out of one section of the Tariff 
Act and put into another section, was con- 
trary to law, and that the Government 
must pay back the money wrongfully 
extorted from importers of worsted 
goods together with interest at 6 per cent. 
It is to be assumed that the Administra- 
tion will say all kinds of things now of 
the counsel for the importers, the jury, 
and the judge, and will, on some pretence 
or other, carry the judgment to the Supreme 
Court on a writ of error. Anything for delay, 
and a concealment of the Treasury naked- 
ness, and a warding, off of the sharp con- 
demnation, by removal from office, which 





should, by an honest President, be visited on 
Windom, Tichenor, and Hepburn. 





The result will be used as an argument for 
McKinley’s Administrative Bill, on the plea 
that Government judges and New York 
jurymen cannot be trusted; but the truth is, 
that if the worsted case had been tried under 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections of that 
bili, the importers would have been beaten, 
and for the simple reason that they could not 
have got out the facts. There could not have 
been an adequate application of that tre- 
mendous corkscrew of cross-examination of 
witnesses, and no compulsory attendance of 
witnesses before the general appraisers. 
There could not have been the exclusion of 
incompetent and illegal evidence, and the 
inclusion of that of an opposite charac- 
ter. What general appraiser, likely to be 
appointed, could have fitly presided over 
sucha trial, as did Judge Lacombe, ruling 
under the peril of a humiliating wigging 
by the Supreme Court if he erred? There 
is no especial moral victory for anybody in 
this decision, excepting for those who point- 
ed to the Treasury decision as evidence of a 
corrupt bargain for votes for Harrison. 





In so far as the organs of the Administra- 
tion notice the charges against Quay at all, 
they treat them as an attack of British free- 
traders on a great American protectionist, 
and they rely for ‘‘ vindication ” on the fact 
that Quay has been elected to various high 
oflices since the date at which he committed 
his offences. The steady reliance of organs 
on this line of defence for criminal politi- 
cians is one of the most curious phenomena 
of our time, In fact, it furnishes a 
study in morbid psychology. You say to 
aman, ‘On such a day, in such a place, in 
the presence of such and such witnesses, 
you stole a thousand-dollar note. You were 
pursued and captured, and the money was 
found in your boot.” 

Ans. ‘‘I know very well what your views 
are about the McKinley Bill regulating 
the administration of the customs, and, 
therefore, your accusation makes no impres- 
sion on me whatever. After hearing what 
you say about Maj. McKinley’s mode of ap- 
praising goods, I feel sure I cannot have 
committed the offence which you describe, 
and decline to put in any defence.” 

Accuser. ‘‘ Is it possible this is all you have 
to say to the witnesses who saw you in the 
act, and to the officer who found the money 
in your boot ?” 

Ans. ‘‘ By no means. I have also to say 
that since they caught me I have been elect- 
ed to more than one place of trust and emo- 
lument, which could not have happened if 
what these witnesses said about me was true.” 

Ace. ‘‘ But why could it not have hap- 
pened? Did the voters who elected you 
know anything about the charge? Had 
they heard the proofs and your defence ?” 

Ans. ‘‘ No, they knew nothing about it 
whatever, which shows that it was a lie, 
Vindication at the hands of persons who 
have examined your case is of very little 
importance compared to that of persons who 








have never heard of it, or have heard only 
your own story. Hearing both sides confuses 
the mind and destroys the judging ca- 


pacity.” 





To say that the Working-Girls’ Convention 
held last week was one of the most remark- 
able we have ever had in this city, would be 
saying something very commonplace. It is 
in reality the outward and visible sign of an 
extraordinary change in the outlook of a 
class which was, perhaps, less considered and 
in many ways more helpless than any other 
portion of the community—the young girls 
dependent on the work of their hands for their 
own support. That they should have come 
up out of the dull and dreary and lonely 
obscurity of their homes, have organized 
themselves into clubs for mutual assistance, 
enjoyment, and improvement, have _ pro- 
vided themselves with comfortable club- 
rooms, where they get hopeful and elevating 
glimpses of all that is going on in the great 
world outside the humble sphere in 
which they live, assurances of sympathy, 
hints about life, manners, dress, and 
cultivation, from women more fortunately 
situated, and possessing a larger experience— 
that this movement should have spread wide- 
ly, and should have resulted in the meeting 
of several hundred delegates to talk over 
common interests and experiences—is cer- 
tainly a very singular and most hopeful phe- 
nomenon. Most of the large cities were 
represented in the Convention, as, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Chica- 
go, San Francisco; and many smaller places, 
The movement, we believe, originated in 
New York, and was due to the initiative of 
Miss Grace Dodge and Miss Clara Potter; 
and it is a movement which of course could 
not have succeeded without the display by 
these ladies of extraordinary tact as well as 
practical wisdom in winning and justifying 
the confidence of the girls in their sympathy 
aud coéperation. 





The three things which a Tammany leader 
most dreads—we give them in the order of 
repulsiveness—are the penitentiary, honest 
industry, and biography. It is not always in 
the power of decent people tocondemn him 
either to the penitentiary or honest in- 
dustry; but painstaking and courageous 
reformers can always write his biography. 
In fact, the rise into power of the gang who 
now have possession of the city government 
is due solely to the fact that their biographies 
had not been published. Grant never could 
have been elected had the lives of himself 
and his companions been laid before the pub- 
lic by careful and competent hands, It is 
the obscurity which veils the earlier portions 
of their career which enables these men 
to live on the city. Public spirit in New 
York is not very strong nor active; but 
that portion of the community which 
follows honest callings is not so bereft of 
self-respect, of love of country, and of reve- 
rence for the moral government of the world, 
as to accept with eyes open a munici- 
pal administration composed of men taken 
largely from the class of criminal or shiftless 
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adventurers. Therefore we say that any. 
body in this city who has heart or energy or 
time for the work of reform cannot do better 
than vet up the record: or biography of each 
Tammany politician as he comes to the sur 
face of affairs and either 
entitled to 


Of course 


gets an office or 
the 
must be watch 
for, and his portrait taken the 
minute he out of the slime of 
crime and lawlessness in which he is apt 
be originally bred, and the 
not pleasant; but we fear it must be done 
steadily and persistently, if this city is to be 
saved from becoming a disgrace to Ameri- 


becomes **divvies” from 


party funds. he 
ed have 
rises 


t 


LO Is 


wor k 


can civilization, and an aid to the enemies 
of popular government all over the world. 
the frightful 
of the poor foreign population which our 


Considering demoralization 
present city government works as soon as 
they in with it, the 
standing denial of God and the mockery of 


come contact 
justice, of truthfulness, honesty, and purity 
which it seems to represent to them in all 
the branches of it which touch them, the in- 
difference of the religious and well-to-do class 
in this city to what is called ‘* politics,” and 
their frequent readiness to sacrifice the city 
tothe Federal questions, are both painful and 
astonishing. 





Mr. Dana, the editor of the Sun, is laboring 
to prove that somebody called him ‘ta dirty 
liar and thief.” Indeed, he is hardly satistied 
with that. If there are any words more 
vituperative, he wants the public to under 


stand that they were applied to him. Paul 
Pry solicited the favor of a booting. 
Dana insists that he has already received 
one, aud he implies that he would 
like to have = another. It all grows 
out of the interview with ex-President 
Cleveland in the World, which that paper 


acknowledged was fictitious. Most people 
who had been led to believe that they had 
been called ‘‘dirty liar and thief,” 
giad to know that no such had been 
applied to them. Not so Dana! He re 
joices to believe that they were applied to 


would be 
terms 


him. Hehugs them. He glories in them. 
They are a decoration to him pro 
vided only that Mr. Cleveland applied 
them to him. Anybody who can prove 


that Mr. Cleveland said that Dana was a 
dirty liar and thief,will hear of something to 
his advantage by applying at the oflice of the 


ule, 





Mr. Goschen’s budget speech shows that 
the British finances are in a flourishing con 
dition, and that although the laboring class- 
been relieved of all taxes 
of life except tea, 
a surplus in the treasury of more than 


have 


cs 


the 


on 
necessaries there 


is 


$15,000,000. It is proposed to reduce 
the duties on tea (now 6d. per pound) 
to 4d. What a contrast this budget pre 


sents to our tariff, with its monstrous ex- 
the clothing and other 
saries of the people, which the McKinley 


actions on neces- 
bill proposes to increase instead of diminish! 
Among other items in Mr. Goschen’s speech 
of present interest to us is his statement that 
the postal receipts exceeded the estimates by 
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$500,000. Included in the estimates of ex- 
pre nditure are all the so-called ‘* subsidies” for 
ocean mail service. The receipts for mail 


st have excecded the payinents for all 


rvice 


such service, including ocean mail- carriage 


every year for a very long time past, and 
now we are told that there has been a net 
gain in ope year of half-amillion dollars 
What will the sagacious Farquhar and the 


subsidy-beggars at Washington say to this? 


Africa have taken a 
Emin Pasha, 
Stanley went to rescue, has turned his back 


Rast 


turn, 


Affairs in 


very curious whom 
on his rescuer and gone back, or is trying to 
go back, to his old dominions, in the service 
of Germany, whereat there bas been a good 


deal of excitement in England. They say 
there that Emin is ungrateful, after so 
much pains was taken to rescue him, to 
go back to the place from whence he 
came without as much as saving thanks to 
h’s rescuer, and in taking service with the 


Germans, who have now become England’s 
rivals in East Africa, after England had fur 
to his 


nished the expedition which went 


aid. The truth seems to be that nothing has 
Emin's views 
be little 


pashalik in 


ever been truly Known about 
There 
his 
He 
of territory 
not attached, population. 


the whole matter. 
that 


Sudan 


in 
doubt 
the 

large 


can 
he enjoyed 
mightily. ruled over a 
submis 
He bad 


a small standing army, and lots of ivory, and 


extent and a 


sive, if 


was able, like the German Emperor, to re 
ceive any one who wished to help him with 
open arms, and smash to pieces any one who 
tried to hinder Ile held 
very well until the Mahdi, away down at 
Khartum, his 
consolidated 
to to 
feat him iu several 


him. his ground 


got power — sufficiently 


to send «a foree up 


to ce 
Emin then 


reduce Emin submission and 
encounters 
not unnaturally began to sigh for civilized 
life, and probably heard with relief 
Stanley was coming. But as soon as he g 
out of the 


Stanley, and found himself as 


Mahdi's clutches, and reached 
it were under 
man's orders, and on 


another the point of 


becoming a simple doctor, or literary man, 
or returned traveller in Europe, his feelings 
naturally underwent a change. He found he 
would sooner be a prince in the desert than 
in London 


So 


lion ni or Ber 


a short-lived 


lin drawing-rooms, he wavered and 


doubted, and provoked Stanley by his vaciila 


tion, and was not very grateful for being 
rescued, and finally decided to take service 


under Germany and gu back to his old 
if he could get there under German 
All this is 


nocent, and why the British pu 


throne 


auspices, very Dnatural and in 


blic should 


be provoked over it itis hard to sec 


n to Spanish politics 
the 


Senate, 


A lively turn was give 


in the case of 


Gen. Daban. A 


_— : } 
Crenerai 


last davs of March, 


member of the as 


wel in the army, that gentle 


as a 


his brother 


man wrofe a circu 


criticising the n 


Ma i a 


Nittarv 


policy of the Government, and asking for in- 


formation which might be used against the 





Minister of War in the coming debate in the 











> TP rs 
Dw 6 
Senate The letter le aked A t of Course, 
and the Minister of War considered it a 
grave breach t discipline lle at ce ts 
sued an order for the General's arr 

ind imprisonment for two months the 


charge of insubordination 


der was transmitted to the 
. 


of that body 


acqulescence mal Oe 


of one of its members might be secured. A 
great cry Was imi 


diately raised that th 


Government was overriding parliamentary 
privilege and coing in the teeth of the Con 
stitution Which expre ssly declares the invwk 
lability of members of the Cortes. But t 
Minister of War maintained that he was pro 
ceeding not against a Senator, but against an 
insubordinate member of the army, a 
that if it came to a question of the rela 
tive importance of army scipline and a 


strained parliamentary privilege, he should 


decide for the former The heated debate 
which fo'lowed left) the Governor twith a 
comfortable majority, and when Gen. Cas 
sola took the matter up in the Chamber 

the hop of TRINA ae a nia i st tie \ 1 
ministration, he had no success whatever 
Spain has suffered too from tosurres 


tionary military 
} 


men nottobave a wholesome 





prejudice against them, and Saygastas fer 
vent assertion of the supremacy of the civ 
power, and his declaration that ins rdina 
tion in the army must be she sts 
have won him new pepular fav 

\ highly valuable report o economic 
movement of Mexico sine ISS has been 
sent to the Foreign Office by the British 
Minister to Mexico, Sir Francis Deny. He 
records the gratifying increase of revenue 
which has gone steadtiv en, even with the 
remission of some taxes, and notes the 
mareh of public in vements with which 
We are so ) this country \ 
fact f special significance is the fal 
ing - otf 1 the proportion of — silver 
to the general body of exports. Though 
still the principal article of export, it) now 
constitutes but fiveeichths of the total ex 


long ago it amount 


~ n why : tt } 
ed to seven-eighths this fact implies a 
considerable quickening of agricultural pro- 


Vonsrd e , ° TT ir \ le 
duction of various sorts, Sir Francis calls 
attention to the chronic deficit in the budget 


situation which 


never gets telegraphed 


an element of the financial 


somehow from Mexico 


and says that the swelling railway subven 
tions are the sword of Damocles hanging 
over the Mexican Treasury. He is decidedly 
of the opinion that railroad building has been 


overdone, at least in comparison with other 
that the 


the ser 


nts 


public improveme He thinks 
pressure on the Treasury caused by 
debt 
creasing payments to railroads will make a 
new and larger f This 


prediction is borne out by the presentation, 
i 


vice of the foreign and the in 


present 
} 
orelgn loan becessary 


n this very session of Congress, of a propo 


sal for a new loan of $40,000,000 to fund all 


outstanding debts. Still, it is gratifying to 
know that this cautious Englishman, who 
looks on all sides of the que stion, believes 


that the country is in a sound and procres 
sive condition, and that its financial future 


is secure 





A FARMER'S TARIFF BY R. P. PORTER. 





Tue governing principle, we are told, of the 
McKinley Tariff Bill is protection for the 
farmer. At least this was the talk while the 
duty on hides was retained. To support this 
doctrine various misleading statements have 
been published lately, the most deceptive 
being one which we find in the American 
Economist of April 11, signed by Robert P. 
Porter, who seems to find time, amid 
his duties as Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus, to do a good deal of falsifying 
outside of his own bureau in behalf of 
those who put him there. In this statement 
Mr. Porter, in order to show the farmer how 
much he is protected by the tariff, says that 
‘last year the agricultural products im- 
ported on which duty was levied, aggre- 
gated in value over $250,000,000."5 Then he 
gives a list of what he calls ‘‘ imports of im- 
portant agricultural products,” as follows: 


$93,000,000 
41,000,000 


Fibres, animal and vegetable....... 60,000,000 
SEER ARE eee pe 19,000,000 
BSOTIOY GUNG GOTOAIB. ... 2000: cccecsce 9,000,000 


ee ee 11,600,000 


Total, ...< EO ET AR $233,000,000 


It will be a pleasant surprise to the farmer 
to be told that the duty on sugar is for his 
benefit. It will be a valuable instruction to 
him and to his representatives in Congress 
who have been clamoring to have sugar put 
on the free list, and bave succeeded so far 
as raw sugar is concerned, to be told by Por- 
ter that they have been mistaken all along, and 
that they ought to consider the duty on raw 
sugar an advantage to themselves and not a 
tax on their earnings. If the farmers and 
their representatives in Congress really un 
derstand their own interests in this matter, 
we may safely begin the task of pruning 
Mr. Porter’s table by striking out ‘‘ sugar, 
$93,000,000,” and leaving his total for the 
present at $140,000,000. 

The next item is ‘‘ animals and products 
except wool, $41,000,000.” The word “ pro- 
ducts” is rather vague, but we suppose it 
means animal products. Of animals duti- 
able we imported in the year ending June 
30, 1887, $4,677,997 worth. Of animal pro- 
ducts, dutiable, not including wool, we im- 
ported bristles $1,174,338, ivory (we do not 
produce elephants in this country) $485,508, 
meat products $434,853,dairy products (prin- 
cipally foreign varieties of cheese not produc- 
ed in this country) $1,371,886; total animals 
and animal products dutiable, $8,144,077. 
But of this amount we must subtract bris- 
tles, ivory, and foreign cheese ($874,261) as 
non-competitive products, leaving only $5,- 
609,975 upon which the American farmer 
gets any protection, instead of $41,000,000, 
as stated by the Superintendent of the Uni- 
ted States Census. 

His next item is ‘‘fibres, animal and 
vegetable, $60,000,000.” Even this large 
item does not include wool, for Mr. Porter 
says in the next paragraph: 

‘** With such an array of important products 
protected, to say nothing of wool, of hops, of 
hay, of eggs, of vegetables, of seeds, and of a 
score of minor products, is it likely the Ameri- 
can farmer will give up the tariff because the 


free-trade shouters are loudly proclaiming 
against the iron and woollen barons ?” 
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The principal items in this list are flax $1,- 
922,182, hemp and all substitutes $4,041,- 
522, jute $2,616,128, sisal grass and other 
vegetable fibres $3,733,001, rags, shoddy, 
and waste $1,843,823; total $14,156,656. If 
we have omitted any ‘important’ dutiable 
fibres, Mr. Porter will favor us by stating 
what they are. It is well known that flax is 
not raised in this country as a fibre, although 
there is a duty of $20 per ton on it. There- 
fore the duty is not protection to the 
farmer. Qn the contrary, it is an injury to 
him as a consumer of linen goods. The 
same may be said of jute and sisal grass. As 
for hemp, we have had a protective duty on 
it ever since 1824, and what has been the re- 
sult? According to the late Judge Kelley, 
there are 24,000 acres of land in Kentucky 
on which hemp is grown, and that is all. 
Is the American farmer protected by a duty 
on woollen rags? Most of his woollen cloth 
ing is either in that form now or fast going 
that way, but he would scorn the suggestion 
that he was protected by a duty of ten cents 
a pound on his clothes after they will no 
longer hold together. In short, in the whole 
$14,000,000 of imported fibres the farmer 
does not get acent’s worth of protection, 
except possibly in the little item of Ken- 
tucky hemp. As to Mr. Porter's $60,000,- 
000, it is mere coinage and invention. 

What about ‘ fruits $19,000,000"? The 
dutiable fruits are figs, oranges, lemons, 
limes, prunes, raisins, Zante currants, dates, 
and pineapples. How much is the Ameri- 
can farmer protected by a duty on pine- 
apples or on anything in the whole list ? 
The California and Florida 
are not usually classed as farmers, although 
they do cultivate the soil, as the vine-grow 
ers of the former State do also. It would 
be just as proper to put in Mr. Porter's list 
all the foreign wines imported as the for- 
eign fruits, since some few of our agricul 
turists grow grapes. 

There remain the items of barley and 
cereals and leaf tobacco, amounting together 
to $20,000,000. On neither of these is the duty 
protective to any appreciable degree, be- 
cause the kinds of barley and of tobacco im- 
ported are different from those grown in 
this country. But we will give Mr. Porter 
the advantage of these in the summing 
up. It appears that the table, if truthful, 
would have been constructed as follows: 


fruit-growers 


Animals and animal produets, ex- 
ENINE  6.5 Aisncccb GCA eS OVS Siels a 
Fibres, animal and vegetable (hemp) 
Barley and cereals ; 
TOUGECO UAE «6.05.5 6.000 00062 


$5,609 975 
4,041,522 
9,000,000 

11,000,000 


| 


eee . $29,051,497 
Porter’s statement..... 


‘| 93310005000 
Difference........ $203,348, 503 

The factis, as everybody knows, that the 
only farmers who are protected under the 
tariff are a few on the Canadian border in 
New England and northern New York. 
The wool imports are not included in Por- 
ter’s table. There is good protectionist 
authority for saying that even the wool 
duties are a damage to the farmer, and this 
is our opinion ; but we will allow that the 
importations of clothing and combing-wool 
(but not carpet-wool) are competitive. These 
amount to about ,$6,000,000 in value, hops 


-“ raw material” group. 





about $4,000,000, hay (what an absurdity is a 
duty on hay!), about $800,000, and seeds, in- 
cluding flaxseed, about $850,000. Add all 
these to the total above, and we have $41,- 
000,000 in place of the $250,000,000 with 
which Mr. Porter seeks to bamboozle the 
American farmer. What confidence can be 
putin the forthcoming census in the hands 
of such a falsifier ? 


THE VOTE OF THE FARM. 


Tue present year is the year of the Federal 
census. Evidently it is also a turning year 
of the tariff controversy—a year when the 
minds of voters are swiftly changing on the 
subject of our ‘‘ protective” tariff policy, 
and changing in the direction of tariff reduc- 
tion. The coincidence is peculiarly oppor- 
tune for a condensed review of the abso 


lute strength of the vote which comes 
from the American farm. No doubt, 
the coming few years will show great 


changes for the good in the old manufac- 
turing States, particularly among that 
class of factory producers which each day 
grows more and more clearly defined as the 
But, highly im- 
portant as that class is, it is relatively small 
compared with the farmers, amopg whom, 
unless all signs deceive, the richest fruits of 
the reform are to be harvested very soon, 
Although most persons have a general no- 
tion of the great strength of the farm vote, 
yet few have a clear conception of its real 
dimensions and_ relative importance in 
the country both as an industrial and 
factor. The 1880, 
point 


census” of 
must be 


political 


which on this nearly 


accurate, fixes the male population en 
gaged in all) occupations at 14,744,942 
out of the total working population, 


male and female, of 17,392,099. Of the last- 
cited number, 7,670,493 were classed as agri- 
cultural, and of the males in that vocation 
there were 7,075,983. That is to say, if we 
carry out the ratios, nearly one-half of the 
population of the whole country was agricul- 
tural, and, consequently, one-half of its 
vote came in 1880 from the farm. The 
total population of the country is now 
approximately 65,000,000. During the last 
decade it is probable that the growth 
of the farm class has at least kept pace with 
that of the other industrial groups. While 
farming bas relatively declined at the East, 
the decrease has been made good in the 
newer States of the West and Northwest. 
Out of our whole present population of, say, 
65,000,000, we may assert with confidence 
that at least 32,000,000 are agricultural. Our 
total vote for President in 1880 was 9,218,550, 
or about 1 to 5.4 of population. This 
ratio would give about 12,000,000 as the 
total vote that would reach the polls if a 
hotly contested Presidential election were to 
be held to-day. The number is probably a 
little too small, since the ratio of 5.4 is that 
for the Hancock-Gartield campaign, which 
did not draw out a very full vote. But, ac- 
cepting the figures, the agricultural part in 
this vote would be, say, thirty-two sixty 
fifths, or about 5,900,000, 

This, then, is the vast group of voters 
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whom no sophistry of the protectionists 
ought for an instant to delude into the be- 
lief that a high tariff is for their benefit. 
They are @ priori “unprotected,” the 
tims of a system of free-trade selling and 


on rie 
‘protected ” purchasing—in their economic 
relation as consumers paying heavy prices 
for high-tariff goods, and as producers most 
of them selling against the competition of 
the world’s markets. 

Let us pass from this analysis of the 
farmer vote of the whole country to a more 
critical survey of its dimensions in particu 
We select for this twelve States, 
of which all but one (Connecticut) voted for 
in 


lar States. 


Harrison 1888. They are chosen with 
especial reference either to the already ob 
served tariff changes among the farmers, to 
the narrow margins of party 


them, or to both: 


majorities in 





All occupations Farmers 
(male), (male). 

CaMMOrWih. < vsccescccs 348,303 TR. 78d 
Connecticut.... 192,663 43,936 
THERON su io.0t obese ec 893,679 133,796 
Ten. cb cn heviiees es £83,658 o20,014 
TOM circ ccccak ne wend 483,457 302,171 
Massachusetts 546,501 64,716 
MidhiN Ss 1 soscesn coos 514,191 239,346 
Minnesota 250,048 130,817 
New Hampshire. 44,209 
MGW WORK. ccicas ccc 1,52 75,213 
OMe eswax ce eutea cuneees 06, 12 
Wisconsin.. > 371,062 194,280 
EGtal....0-« 6,082,002 2.¢ ae 


The twelve States named are doubtless to 
be the pivotal farm States in the near future 
of the tariff conflict. It will be seen how the 
relative size of the farming workers in them 
as compared with the whole country is lower- 
ed by such States as New York, Massachu 
setts, California, Connecticut,and New Hamp 
shire, with their large comparative population 
of workers outside the farm. Nevertheless, 
about five-thirteenths of all these workers are 
males upon the farm, and of these probably 
three out of five are Republicans whose votes 
thus far have been cast under the party mo- 
mentum to sustain a high tariff. Using the 
proper ratios derived from the election and 
census returns for 1880, we find that the 
farm vote of the twelve States is. now about 
2,200,000, probably divided as about 880,000 


Democratic and 1,320,000 Republican. Cer- 


tainly the Republican farm vote of the 
twelve commonwealths does not fall at the 
present time below a round million and 


1 quarter of Of the twelve, 
Connecticut went for tariff reform in 
New York went Democratic last year, and 
with her Ohio and Iowa gave their sharp sig- 
nals of the great tariff change that is coming 
by registering their Democratic majorities. 
And the lecal elections which have been held 
since in nearly all of them show the strong 
political trend in the same direction. 
Thus, from whatever point of 
bserve it, the size and drift of the farm vote 
They indicate the di 


which the labors of the 


votes. 


LSSS, 


view we 


ire deeply significant 
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formers must be most strenuously pushed ; 
they show the magnitude of the political 
convulsion that is surely coming so soon as 


the farm movement against the tariff gets 
fairly under way; and they move our 
wonder to think of the length of time 
that it has taken such an immense 


of 
under tariff impositions, to awaken to th 


body sincere voters, ground down 


vational evil which has been ‘‘ loaded” upon 
them like patient beasts of burden by the 


Republican protectionists. This long pa 
tience is the more amazing from the fact 


of the ‘‘ pivotal” 


States of the past the change of votes needed 


that in solarge a number 
to rebuke the high-tariff policy could have 
been reckoned in fractional percentages of 
the total 
impending recoil of the farm vote comes, 


farm vote. However, when the 
we do not believe it will be a matter of small 


percentages 

A VERY QUEER BILL. 
Tue fact is familiar that with the assem 
bling of the Legislature of New York begins 
a time of anxiety for all honest men who 


care for the public welfare, One never 
knows what objectionable bills, under the 
most innocent appearance, may be voted 


of 
forward schemes 
the city and State, 
forced to spend it 


using their 

the 
therefore 

in detecting 


through. Instead power to 


wise for benetit of 


citizens ure 


the pre 


sence of danger and in preventing the 
fulfilment of unwise or corrupt designs. The 


present Senate bill No. 568 
Mr. McNaughton, which is so peculiar that 
than it sh 


on the surface, provides for the creation of a 


introduced by 


it would seem to mean more WSs 
board of five persons whose duty it shall be 
to be 


all the publie schools of the State.” 


‘** designate the text-books to used in 


On and 


after September 1, 1891, no text - books 
are to be used in any public school 
of New York except those designated 
by this Board, which ‘‘ may edopt any 


books already published, or prepare or cause 
text. 
This «¢ xperime nt has alre ady been 
tried since 1883 in California with disastrous 
and New York had be 
by California’s experience in this case as in 


to be prepared by experts suitable 


books.” 


results, tter profit 


the case of the code. One trouble with our 








whole system of public schools is that we 
have already too many boards, too h 
dictation, and too much machinery it 


protective and paternal system works evil in 


education as well as in law or in trade 


But a more curious provision follows. The 
State is to own the copyrights of all books 
thus prepared by its ‘‘ experts But if the 
Board shall prescribe the use of any books 


the copyright of which is held by a publisher, 
of 
through contract with the Board 


publisher the privilege of competing 


‘the owner the copvright shall grant, 


to any other 
{ for its 
production and supply on payment of a 


' 


nt. of the sell 


rovalty not to exceed 10 per cent 


ing price Four of the largest publishers 


of school-books have just formed a combi 
nation asort of league, offensive and defen 
sive which will control th production of 
three fourths of all the sch OOKS PUubilsl 


ed. In case, therefore 





that any book belong 
ing to one of these firms should be designated 
for use by this supreme Board, that firm, un 
uld be 


competition of the other 


der the terms of this “ privilege,” wi 


protected from 
three, while all other publishers would have 
no such advantage. The two facts of the 
Text-book Bill at Albany and the combina 
tion fit curiously together, whatever doul 
may be entertained as to any power of takin 
away copyright under a New York st 


In 


tute 
any case, it is improper that five met 
to impose text-books of 


should have power 


. . : . 
their selection upon all the I iblic schools 
of the State In fact, the agreement of only 
four of these men could bind all the schools 


to the use of the books for four vears, wit! 





out a ssibility of change within that tir 

except by a unanimous vote of the Board 
‘he education of live human minds cannot 
be carried on by any such cast-iron system 


What is required is more flexibility 


as this. 


not less—more wiscdk 


m and experience than 
is contained in any tive heads, and more op 
portunity for open and free competition with 


, = : 
regard to school-books, if the best are to be 


had 
All this on ¢ 


general consideration of the 


bill But when we come to specific points 
it seems still more objectionable, and the 


conviction is irresistible either that it) inte 


tionally covers much more t it shows 
or that it has been so carelessly framed as t 
be in fact very dangerous 1 Its poss 
bilities. In the at ion of all loca 
authorit’, it presents one manifestation of 


the paternal principle which in so many 


forms threatens the maintenance of any rea 
vigorous rthe countrv The tendenev 
will be t roduce an apathetic feeling t 
wards the sch » A he country towns 
whereas the only safeguard of the schools is 
i vin interest concerning them 

tl 1 nds { i % i citizens I € 
ciumsy construct} 1 { ti bill makes 
it impossible to determine whether the Board 
to be created may not prese ribe adifferent set 


of text-books for every individual school. It 
savs only that ‘it shall be its duty to desig 
: 

nate the text-books to be used 


of the State 


in all the pub 


Apparently the 


lic schools 


intention is that they shall designate one set 
which shall be un form eve ry whe re The 
very fact that the bill is so carelessly 
worded that it is cay able of two 
such Yeret nterpretations sh d tn 
enough to condemnit. It is 1 said that 
the Board shall designate e set of text 
woks, but simply that they shall designate 


If we accept the apparent in 


. we must dissent from the 


opinion that it is desirable to have the same 
text-books always used in bucolic communi 
ties and in « Books which may be the 
best for the city will not be the best for coun 


ities 


try children, and a text-book is a thing abso- 
litele of 


mutleiy of 


1 no value exceptin its adaptability to 
the pupils; if it be considered abstractly, and 
apart from this relation, it has the same sig 
nificance as Emerson's umbrella considered 
as alone by itself, in a universe without men 
OF Talh of 

Then another point: The five 


>t ypaetit 
‘ ‘ iSkin 


Sin 
who are ez 


, 
ile this au ratio Board msy 
4 ) 
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be to-day men who are capable of assuming 
its duties ; but what are they to be to-mor- 
row? Some of them kold their offices by 
appointment of the Governor, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, we know, 
does not always necessarily belong to 
the most judicious, intelligent, — trust- 
worthy, and conscientious class of citizens. 
The State Association of Teachers may elect 
one of their number for President out of 
personal favoritism or for other motives than 
their respect for his professional excellence, 
and, moreover, they may, and probably 
will, elect a new man every year. Our 
immediate acquaintance with school su- 
perintendents does not warrant us 
in resting with assured confidence on 
the man whom the Association of Superin- 
tendents may annually select for their Presi- 
dent, and the Principal of the Albany Nor- 
mal School holds his place virtually under the 
authority of the State Superintendent, who is 
one of the Executive Committee of that school. 
It is well known, so profitable is the sale 
of text-books, that there has always been a 
lively competition among rival firms to se- 
cure the supply for any one large city. The 
agents of these firms have not scrupled to 
approach members of city school boards 
with tempting inducements to secure their 
votes for the adoption or retention of their 
particular book or books. Where the prin- 
cipals of schools have had any influence in the 
selection of books, they too have been subject 
to pressure. The agents have even gone fur- 
ther than this, and have actually become 
wire-pullers in the election of city superin- 
tendents, so that a superintendent of schools 
in some large city may be and actually bas 
been elected or deposed through the influence 
of men whose only interest in the matter is 
the pecuniary gain of the publishers whom 
they serve. This is bad enough. But now 
it is proposed to put this enormous patronage 
of the school-books for the whole State of 
New York—containing nearly 2,000,000 chil- 
dren—into the hands of five, or, as we have 
noted, perhaps of only four men. Without 
personal disrespect to any one of the five men 
who fill at present the offices which would 
constitute them members of this Board, 
we say that it is far safer for the public 
schools to have the pressure which comes 
from school-book politics distributed over a 
greater area. The Dill, if allowed to be- 
come a law, will introduce school-book 
politics not only into the matter of appoint- 
ments, but also into every meeting of the 
State Association of Teachers and of the 
State Council of School Superintendents. 
We greatly mistake the temper of the 
Town Committees, of the Boards of Education 
of the cities, and of the Principals of the 
large schools, if it shall prove that they will 
not oppose such a despotic measure as this 
bill, which practically impeaches and over- 
rules their ability and judgment. It is time 
that the intelligent teachers and the parents 
of the children in the schools should see in 
what direction all these things point, and 
should express their convictions in some 
voice that will be audible at Albany, 
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THE MARRIAGES OF WOMEN COLLEGE 


GRADUATES. 

Tuk Overland Monthly for April contains an 
interesting study and classification of the 
statistics of marriage of women college 
graduates. The statistics are derived from 
the Register of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumn:e, and in some small part also from 
the Register of the University of California. 
The most striking point brought out by the 
statistics is the marked difference, in the 
ratio of marriages to graduates, between the 
coeducational colleges and the colleges de- 
voted exclusively to women; and as regards 
the comparison between college graduates 
and other women, it seems to be made plain 
that the marriage-rate for women who are 
graduated at coeducational colleges is not 
distinctly lower than that of the population 
at large. 

A close study of the data in question gives 
rise to considerations some of which appear 
to us to be not without interest in them- 
selves, while others are instructive as show- 
ing the pitfalls to which even careful and 
conscientious reasoners from statistics are 
exposed, First, then, as to the main point 
discussed by the writer, the difference in 
marriage-rate between the graduates of co- 
educational and those of women’s colleges. 
Taking the whole mass of graduates, without 
distinction of time or locality, the percent- 
age of marriages among the ‘‘ coeducational 
graduates” is far greater than that among the 
‘separate graduates.” But the writer just- 
ly points out that this is not a fair compari- 
son, since the separate colleges are all in the 
East, while the coeducational ones are main- 
ly in the West, where the marriage-rate is 
higher than in the East. He therefore pro- 
ceeds to make comparisons between the two 
kinds of colleges in thesame section. He finds 
that among the women who have been gradu- 
ated in the New York colleges during the 
last twelve years, the married ones comprise 
25.7 per cent. of the coeducational gradu- 
ates and 20.6 percent. of the separate gradu- 
ates; while in the New England colleges the 
corresponding percentages are 24.7 and 14.8 
respectively. These last figures seem to 
show an overwhelming difference in favor 
of the coeducational graduates, and the 
Overland writer thinks they afford a more 
trustworthy basis of comparison than the 
New York colleges do, because the clientéle 
of the New England colleges is the more ho- 
mogeneous, 

It struck us, however, that there was prob- 
ably something wrong about the matter, 
and, in fact, there is a grave oversight. 
The coeducational colleges run through 
about the same years as the women’s colleges, 
but the number of graduates from the latter 
has been growing much more rapidly than 
that from the former, so that the proportion 
of recent graduates is much greater in the 
women’s colleges than in the mixed coileges. 
We have taken the trouble to ascertain the 
mean date of graduation in both classes, 
and the result is that the coeducationals were 
graduated, upon the average, 6.9 years be- 
fore the date of the Register, while the sepa- 
rates had had, upon the average, only 4.6 
years of post-graduate life, If allowance be 





made for this difference, the superiority of 
the coeducational marriage-rate in New Eng- 
land would seem nearly, if not quite, to 
disappear, and with it the main support of 
the writer’s conclusion, that there is a very 
marked difference between the probabilities 
of marriage for women educated in coeduca 
tional colleges and those educated ip wo 
men’s colleges. 

Upon the whole, taking as a basis gradu- 
ates prior to 1876, the figures given in the 
Overland seem to indicate that about 50 
per cent. of the women graduated from 
Eastern separate colleges marry sooner or 
later, and about 70 per cent. of those 
graduated from Western coeducational 
colleges; and that the difference is duein 
about equal parts to difference of residence 
and to difference in the nature of the college. 
This result is not to be looked upon as con- 
clusively established, for a variety of rea- 
sons, the chief of which are that the number 
of cases is too small (although the ¢ehole 
number of members of the Association ex- 
ceeds one thousand), and that it is not cer- 
tain that the married and unmarried gradu- 
ates are equally likely to become and remain 
members of the Association. 

Assuming that the marriage-rate of college- 
bred women is distinctly below that of other 
women in the same classes of society, does this 
justify the inference usually drawn from it ? 
That inference is that a college education 
either makes women Jess inclined to marry, 
or makes men less inclined to marry them. 
We say without hesitation that the in- 
ference is unwarranted; the making of 
it involves that most usual — though 
perhaps most easily avoidable—error in 
reasoning from. statistics, the overlooking 
of the part played by selection. There 
, in every modern community, a very con- 
siderable number of women who are still 
young, but who, for one reason or another, 
do not expect to marry. Is it not obvious 
that these women have special incentives to 
seek a college education over and above 
those that apply to other women, and that 
consequently they will be disproportionately 
represented among college graduates? In 
point of fact, one might reasonably expect 
from this consideration alone a greater low- 
ering of the marriage-rate than can possibly 
be deduced from the statistics, so that there 
is standing-ground for the contention that 
going to college actually promotes marriage. 
At all events, it may be confidently assumed 
that whatever deficiency there may be in the 
marriage-rate of women college graduates 
shows rather that women who will not 
marry go to college, than that women who go 
to college will not marry. 

But, waiving now all these questions of 
accurate determination, one cannot leave the 
subject without commenting on what would 
have been considered a generation ago so as- 
tonishing a phenomenon as is presented by 
the little difference that exists—if any exist 
—between the college woman and the non- 
college woman as a candidate for matri- 
monial happiness. That there is no startling 
difference is shown not only by  sta- 
tistics, but still more conclusively by 
the experience of every one whose circle of 
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acquaintances includes college-bred women, 
One would naturally have expected that 
these bold would have to go 
through a long period of probation, during 
which they would be looked upon as 
and any man so infatuated as to 
seck marriage with one of them would be 
held an object of compassion by his norma! 
male friends. But no such thing has taken 


innovators 


, 
CUSUSN 


ture, 


place. The ‘‘sweet girl graduates’ who, 
forty years ago, existed only in Tennyson's 


fancy, 
and 


gwlided in 
familiar 
they seem to find lovers and husbands in the 


prophetic have quietly 


among us become figures: 
ordinary course of nature, and among men 
who are not looked upon as visionary or 
eccentric; and as to the happiness of the 
unions which they form, we feel sure that 
no one who has observed many instances of 
them, needs any statistical evidence to con 
vince him that there is no class of marriages 
more uniformly happy than are those of 
women college graduates. 


PAT.BZOLITHIC MAN IN OHIO. 


OBERLIN, O., April 14, 180. 

Two or three weeks ago, Mr. W. C. Mills, 
Secretary of the Archeological Society of 
New Comerstown, Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
sent to me a flint implement which, according 
to his description, seemed to have been found 
in the undisturbed gravel of the glacial terrace 
which everywhere iines the valley of the Tus- 
carawas River. In order the more fully to 
judge of the significance of the discovery, I 
visited the locality last week, together with a 
small party of Cieveland gentlemen, The re 
sult of the investigation cannot fail to be of 
considerable public interest. 

The flint implement referred to is a perfect 
representative of the palzolithic type found in 
northern France and southern England. It is 
four inches long, two inches wide, and an inch 
and a half through at its larger end, tapering 
gradually to a point and carefully chipped to 
an edge all around. Fig. 472 in Evans's ‘ An- 
cient Stone Implements of Great Britain’ 
would pass for a very good representation of 
it. The material is black flint, or chert, such 
as occurs in the *‘ Lower Mercer” limestone 
strata not many miles away, and has upon all 
the surface that peculiar glazed appearance 
which indicates considerable age. 

New Comerstown is situated upon the right 
bank of the Tuscarawas River, about one bun- 
dred miles directly south of Cleveland and 
forty miles south of the glacial boundary in 
Ohio. The latter part of the journey from the 
north to reach the place is such a complete 
demonstratioh of the now accepted theory con- 
cerning the origin of the terraces slong this 
river, and others similarly situated, that a 
brief description of it will be profitable. 

The headwaters both of the Tuscarawas it- 
self and of the several branches which unite 
with it before reaching Canal Dover are all 
Within the glaciated area, thus affording ac- 
cess to an unlimited quantity of débris brought 
by the continental ice-sheet from the Lauren- 
ian region in Canada. Immediately below 
the glacial boundary, all these streams are bor- 
dered with extensive terraces, the material of 
which matter from the 
glacial drift such as would naturally bave been 
‘arried down during the closing floods of the 
xlacial period. 

From Canal Dover to New Comerstown the 
Tuscarawas River makes a long bend to the 
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consists of assorted 
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east, 


Nation. 


but the railroad cuts across the elbow, 
and for twenty miles or more finds its way 
through two smal! valleys tributary to the 
The course of the 
railroad first strikes up the valley of Stone 


main line of drainage. 


Creek, following it for several miles, But no 
sooner does it enter this tributary valley than 
it leaves behind the terraces and other gravel 
deposits which mark the main valley and every 
tributary further north. At length the road, 
after passing through a tunnel, strikes into the 
headwaters of Buckhern Creek, runs 
southward to join the Tuscarawas at New Co 


which 


merstown, 
total 
posits of gravel. 


Here, too, for several miles, there 
is a ab-ence of terraces or of any de- 
On approaching the mouth 
of the creek, however, a vast gravel deposit 
derived from the northern drift is encountered, 
in which the railroad company is making ex 
tensive for 


this short 


excavations to get material bal- 


lasting their track. Thus, in jour- 
ney, there was demonstrated before our eves 
the limitation of these peculiar grave! deposits 
to the main valley of the river, and so, by 
consequence, their glacial age and origin 
It was in this last-named gravel-bank, on 
the 27th of October, 1880, that Mr. Mills found 
The 
thirty-five feet 
The 
This 
gravel bad been depo-ited in a recess at the 
mouth of Buckhorn Creek, where. it was pro- 
tected from subsaquent erosion, and extended 


the palwolith above deserbad. surface 
of the terrace isat this point 
above the flood p'ain of the Tuscarawas, 


valley of the river is about a mile wide. 


up the creek about a quarter of a mile, but, ac 
cording to the 


gradually diminishing height as one recedes 


law of such deposits, with 


from the main line of deposition. 
ment was found by 


The imple 
Mr. Mills himself, in un 
disturbed strata, fifteen feet below the surface 
of the beyond 
question, with the period when the terrace it 


terrace; thus connecting it, 
self wasin process of deposition, and adding 
another witness to the fact that man 


the valley of the Mississippi while the ice of 


was in 
the glacial period still lingered over a large 
part of its northern area, 

The importance of this discovery is enhanced 
by the fact that this is only the fifth locality 
in which similar discoveries have been made 
in this country, the other places being Tren- 
ton, N. J., Madisonville, Ohio, Medora, Ind 
and Little Falls, Minn. But in many re- 
spects this is the most interesting of them all 


il 


especially as connected with previous predic 
tions of my own in the matter, though it is 
that Mr. Mills net, at the 
time he made the discovery, aware of what 
had been written upon the subject 


proper to say was 


W hen, in 1SS2, after having surveyed the gla- 
cial boundary across Pennsylvania, | continued 
a similar work in Ohio, I was at once struck 
with the similarity of the conditions in the 


yitl 


various streams in Ohio flowing out of the 
glaciated region (and especially in the Tusca 
rawas River), to those inthe Delaware River 


where Dr. C. C. Abbott bad reported the dis 
covery of palwolithic implements at Trenton, 


N. J. 
in various periodicals at the time, as we 


Attention was called to this similarity 
las in 
my Report upon the Glacial Boundary made 
to the Western Reserve Historical Society in 
that the 
Ohio abounds tn streams situated similarly to 
with 
races, and that 


ISSS (pp. 26,27), where it said 


Was 


the Deiaware reference to giscial ter- 
‘“*the probability is that if he 
{man} was in New Jersey at that time [during 
the deposition of the glacial terraces}, he was 
upon the banks of the Ohio, and the extensive 
terrace and gravel deposits in 
part of the State should be clo 


archeologists. 


the southern 
ely scanned by 


When observers become fami 





liar with the rude form of these palaolith 


implements, they will doubtless find them in 


abundance.” Whereupon a dozen streams, 
among them the Tuscarawas, were mentioned 
in which the 


investigations rhe 


ondit‘ons were favorable for 


such present discovery, 


therefore, coming as it does in addition to those 
of Dr. Metz in the Little Miami Valley and of 
Mr. Cresson in the valley of White River, Ind, 
bas great cumulative weight, and forces, even 
on the the « 


continent is 


most unwilling, wmViction that 


glacial man on this not a myth, 
but a reality 

A glance at the physical features of the re 
gion in Ohio and Indiana where these pala 
liths 


adaptation to the pri 


have been found, shows their eminent 


mitive conditions of hfe 
indicated by the ImMplements themselves ite 
Tuscarawas valley has been formed by 


erosio 


through the parallel strata of sandstone and 


limestone here mposing the coal formation 
The summits of the hills on either side rise to 
heights of from SOU to “MX! feet, and their per 
pendicular faces abound even now with com 


modious shelters for primitive man But tn 


pre-glacial times the trough of the Tuseara 


was Was 175 feet deeper than at present, that 


amcunt of glacial gravel having been deposit 


ed along the bottom, thus raising it to its pre 


sent level Hence in pre glacial times the of 


portunities for shelter must have been much 


superior even to those which are now in exist 


ence. The present forests of the region consist 


of beech, oak, tulyp, maple, and other decidu 
ous trees 


but the 
found 


Evergreens are now totally absent, 
advancing ice of the 
forests of 


Not many miles distant, terraces 


glacial period 


here vast evergreen 


of the 


have, within 


tre 

same 
age with this at New Comerstown 
recent vears, vielded great 
cedar logs, still so 


frest 


into utensils for househ 


The relation of glac man to the mou 
builders is so often made a subject ing ry 
thata brief answer wil here be in plac Lhe 
above relic of man's ocecupancy f Ohio was 


found tn the glacial terrace, and belongs to a 
race living in that distant period when the re 
front was not far north of them, ard when 
the terraces Were in pr ess ¢ ? asit ry 


Thus this race is unquestionably linked with 


the great ice age. The mound-builders came 





into the region at a much later date, and reared 


their imposing structures upon fhe surface of 
when the settled « 


these terraces, nditions of 





the present time had been attained, and there 


is nothing to show that their occupancy began 
more than one or two thousand years since, 
while their implements and other works of art 
are of an entirely different type from the rude 
relics of the palwolithic age. If, therefore, in 
terest ina work of 


antiquity, 


art is in proportion to its 
from New 


Comerstown, together with the few others found 


this single implement 
in similar c ranked 
the most interesting in the world, and will do 
much to North 


bwological research second to no other in im 


mnditions, must be among 


render America a fleld of ar 


portance, G. Freperick WRIGHT. 


ANTIQI 


QUITIES IN EGYPT. 
Cairo, March 6, 1800 

Tue Ezyptian Government, and especially 
the Egyptian newspapers, are somewhat dis- 
quieted on the subject of antiquities. The con- 
dition appears more serious the re- 
cent removal of the Bulak Museum to Gizch, 
and it may be worth the while to note some of 


since 


It is natural that the in 
terest which foreigners show in discovering 


the causes therefor. 


and removing the antiquities of a country 
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should awaken the Government of that country 
to the importance either of taking the matter 
into its own hands, or of at least retaining 
what may be found. Persia—a comparatively 
new field—still grants leave to excavate with 
possession of the objects found, whereas the 
jealous and repellent attitude of Turkey is well 
known. The monuments of Italy and of 
Greece have been brought thoroughly under 
Government control. The defence of Egypt 
against plundering and harvesting of the kind 
implied was undertaken, not by the natives 
against foreigners, but by the French in the 
person of a noted Egyptologist, Mariette, who 
aimed to serve the highest interests of science. 
He was amply supported by the Khedive Is- 
mail, and from 1861 until his death in 1881 he 
was the chief of the new Department of Anti- 
quities, 

It was Mariette who put an end not merely 
to the most ruthless destruction of architec- 
tural monuments, which had been wrought by 
natives and by tourists, but especially to the 
indiscriminate sale and exportation of antiqui- 
ties of all kinds. The soil of Egypt was replete 
with material relics of a remote past, which, 
when once beyond the reach of air and water, 
seem as permanent as the sand that covers 
them; but they were fast being exhumed, and 
were here represented in no collection, nor 
protected by any iuws. Before the time of Is- 
mail, foreign explorers—Minutoli, Lepsius, De 
Rougé, and others—removed to European mu- 
seums whatever portable object they thought 
worthy, rejecting, however, much that is now 
greatly prized. Individuals bought without 
hindrance, and native diggers had full right to 
what they found. When, therefore, Mariette 
took his official position, his influence with the 
Government soon effected a new branch of le- 
gislation. A national museum was created. 
The exportation of antiquities became illegal; 
only under the Museum seal, which might be 
granted for duplicates, could a package con- 
taining antiquities pass the customs; only 
by order of the Museum could such a pack- 
age be received at any railway station, 
and the classification as freight brought 
it under the highest special tariff. The Gov- 
ernment claimed the first right to purchase at 
one-half of its estimated value all antiquities 
by whomsoever found, and any native caught 
offending was liable to fifty blows with the 
kurbash—to be repeated after a week unless 
full surrender had been made. This law was 
frequently enforced. Beyond the limits of their 
private lands the natives had no right to dig at 
all, and many ancient sites came directly under 
Government control. For it should be noted 
here that all te//s (that is, all mounds of ruined 
villages) are inalienable Government property. 
The Nile-mud bricks composing them afford, 
when pulverized, a valuable dressing for the 
fields, and so the tells are kept toserve this pur- 
pose freely. For the rest, no excavations were 
to be made even by competent persons, except 
as undertaken by Mariette, representing his 
department in the Government service. The 
police still have permanent orders to stop exca- 
vations wherever seen. 

It would be an error to suppose that all of 
these rules were rigidly enforced, or that they 
could be, although Mariette was keen to detect 
offenders, whom he treated with the utmost 
sternness, An excellent museum was built up; 
the grossest forms of desecration were checked ; 
the trade of the town-dealers was for the mo- 
ment almost destroyed. The notion spread 
among the native population, and possessed the 
minds of persons of high rank, that all ‘‘ anti- 
kas” have a high money value, increasing 
with their size. On the other hand, free ex- 
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portation was replaced by the smuggling of 
objects of no great bulk, which still exists for 
the benefit of foreign museums and of indivi- 
duals who dare not comply with the rule. 

During the decade that has passed since 
Mariette’s death, the laws have been relaxed, 
not tightened. Whipping as a punishment for 
crime has been abolished under the British oc- 
cupation, and, no substitute having been pro- 
vided, the natives risk only the confiscation of 
their finds. It results that the dealers, all of 
whom are foreigners, are quite beyond the 
control of the Museum authorities, who, more- 
over, are no longer too zealous to make their 
collection as complete as possible; and many 
probably unique objects pass for ever out of 
the country. Architectural monuments when 
no longer protected by the sand often tend 
rapidly to perish or tu fall. Variation in the 
temperature and humidity of the air and of 
the contiguous soil is often distinctly harmful 
to what has been long under the surface. 
Further, these monuments being scattered over 
a vast extent of territory, constant effort must 
be made to protect inscriptions, statues, and 
paintings from wanton and often superstitious 
defacement. Formerly the madirs, or provin- 
cial governors, were personally responsible to 
the general Government for the detection and 
arrest of criminals within their respective 
provinces, but increased centralization under 
British influence has made it often impossible 
to trace an act of depredation to its source. A 
few incidents will show what power the Gov- 
ernment really has, or what attitude it main- 
tains. 

(1.) The mutilation, demolition, or displace- 
ment of Muslim tombs is not only a grievous 
offence against the Faith, but is further punish- 
able by imprisonment according to the civil 
law. No human hand may disturb this final 
rest of a follower of the Prophet. The archzo- 
logist has explored many cameteries of the an- 
cient civilization, but none of the purposes of 
science can get for him the right to excavate a 
Muslim grave. It is not the customary chrono- 
logical line that is heredrawn, but a purely re- 
ligious one. I went the other day to a burial- 
place of the old town almost in sight from the 
roofs of the modern one, which is now traceable 
only by the burrowing of a few Arabs for in- 
scribed tablets of marble, They know the na- 
ture of their offence against their religion and 
the law, for the work is done mostsecretly, and 
the workers are off when any one approaches, 
It appears that these are Kufic monuments of 
the ninth century, cf a type that is rare and 
not well known. These hunters are of course 
incapable of such considerations; but they have 
worked for months, and so barbarously that it 
is next to impossible after them to make out the 
construction of the vaults or to get certain de- 
tails which migbt add much to our knowledge 
of the art and customs of the people there in- 
terred. The case has been reported, and per- 
haps the work will stop. The bones show white 
where the sand is broken down, and I am told 
that many of them have been sold to a sugar 
refinery. But the marble slabs—the output of 
this vandal industry—to the number of several 
bundreds have for months been quietly bought 
through a middleman by the director of the 
Museum, who admits that he has not once paid 
a visit to the spot, which is only half an hour 
distant from the Museum ! 

(2.) It is only about two years since Riaz 
Pasha, the Prime Minister, made a contract 
with an English firm allowing them to dig for 
bones iu ancient cemeteries, bringing to the Mu- 
seum any other antiquities that might be 
found. But that provision of a Khedivial de- 
cree was cited forbidding the excavation of 
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any site supposed to contain relics of antiquity, 
except by consent of the Director of the 
Museum, which in this case being withheld, 
the contract was abandoned. The report is 
confirmed that many tons of bones from the 
great cat cemetery have lately gone to Liver- 
pool to be used as manure, 

(3.) A permanent guardsman is stationed at 
an important site only to be present!y convict- 
ed of thieving for himself. 

(4.) A town policeman goes repeatedly to a 
place of excavation, seizes the person in charge, 
who holds a formal permit, and takes him be- 
fore the mudir, ‘The person thus annoyed finds 
the policeman one day boldly at work there 
with a dealer. 

(5.) Certain stones which were reserved 
among the discoveries of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, presently appeared in the garden of 
an Italian consul, en route, no doubt, for Turin. 

A number of temples and tombs have either 
been placed under guard or walled about and so 
put under lock and key. Less than two years 
ago a Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments of Egypt was formed in England, 
and it has already offered to the Egyptian Govy- 
ernment both counsel and funds to effect its 
purpose, In November, 1888, a Government 
tax of one pound Egyptian (£E1) was levied 
upon travellers visiting the monuments of Up- 
per Egypt, and the sum of more than $5,000, 
accruing up to July, 1889, has been devoted to 
the further excavation and repair of temples, 
especially those at Thebes. But tke inade- 
quateness of present methods is apparent. 

In the Museum, Mariette as Director was suc- 
ceeded by Prof. Maspero, now of the Collége 
de France, who, knowing the country, the peo- 
ple, and their language, continued an excellent 
administration. In the excavations which he 
completed, and in the works which he publish- 
ed, be was, as he is now, one of the chief con- 
tributors to Egvptolegical knowledge. He 
permitted excavations to be conducted by out- 
siders under such conditions as best to serve the 
interests of the Museum. The Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund and Mr. W. M. F. Petrie have been 
granted this privilege, but the enjoyment of it 
is attended with great difficulties, which do not 
arise merely from the limitations and restric- 
tions at present imposed. The native officials 
are extremely reluctant to allow such work to 
go on, or to see any ‘‘antikas” taken publicly 
out of the country. It matters not how many 
duplicates may remain, for even the Prime 
Minister asserts that all antiquities are unique. 
The officials are thus led into an elaborate sys- 
tem of intriguing—creating obstacles at every 
point. Prof. Maspero also greatly increased 
the usefulness of the Museum collection to visit- 
ors and others by publishing a descriptive 
guide. 

The present Director, M. Grébaut, has ex- 
pressed himself as personally opposed to ad- 
mitting foreigners to make excavations, al- 
though he has granted the permission to cer- 
tain resident dealers; and he has made noexten- 
sive excavations himself, nor even reported upon 
what little has been done. But important ex- 
cavations have been carried on for many 
months under his authority without his having 
knowledge of them by a moment’s personal in- 
spection. One is reminded of the idea urged in 
ministerial quarters that the work should be 
kept in native hands, following the example of 
Italy and Greece. In fact, a school of Egypto- 
logy for native students was kept alive for a 
few years while Henri Brugsch was in Egypt, 
being generously supported by Ismail Pasha; 
and when it expired there was left, it is said—a 
pupil. Few objects in the Museum are labelled 
in any way, and no progress has been made in 
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this respect, nor in the making of a catalogue, 
since Maspero’s day. 
‘Guide’ cannot be used in the new quarters, 
and one who seeks for information gets there- 
fore little help. 

The authority of the Director was supple- 
mented two years ago by the appointment of 
an advisory commission for antiquities; and it 
has lately been in the air that there is to be ap- 
pointed from England an Assistant Director, 
with administrative power. 

FARLEY B. GoppaARb. 


Even the visitor's 


THE LOWER AND MIDDLE AMAZON. 
TABATINGA, BRAZIL, January 10, 1890. 

Ir is usual to think of the Amazon asa single 
splendid river wending its way through a 
level, balf-marsby plain reaching from the 
Andes to the sea. Instead of this it drains a 
basin possessing features which vary so con- 
spicuously in different parts that it was re- 
garded by the Indian, and is likewise consider- 
ed by the white, as consisting of three separate 
rivers. The Indian names for these have been 
retained, so that to-day the ancient designa- 
tions of Amazonas, Solimdes, and Marafion, 
are applied as they have been for ages past. 
The title of Marafion is restricted to the river 
from its source in Lake Lauricocha, sixty miles 
from the Pacific Ocean, on the western or 
Pacific slope of the main cordillera of the 
Andes, to its junction with the Rio Napo, 
three hundred miles from the Brazilian fron- 
tier. Within this distance it is augmented by 
the waters of twenty-two tributaries, the chief 
of which are the Rios Huallaga and Ucayali. 
From the Napo to the Rio Negro, a distance 
of a thousand miles, the river is known 
only as the Solimoes, and receives contri- 
butions in this portion of its course from 
fourteen tributaries, several of which them- 
selves exceed a thousand milesin length. From 
the Rio Negro it becomes in very truth the 
mighty Amazon, expanding now with the floods 
of twenty affluent streains, until at last, instead 
of ariver, it resembles more a great brackish 
sea, studded with innumerable islands, This is 
often called the Amazon delta, an appellation 
given in ignorance of the rock-ribbed founda- 
tions of many of these islands. Hills fringe, 
or lie close to, the northern shore for several 
hundred miles from the sea, and it is useless to 
seek an analogy between the mouth of the 
Amazon and the Missi sippi. There is much 
land on the lower reaches of the river subject 
to annual overflow, but it is not marsh, for 
gigantic forests hold possession here insiead of 
grass and rushes. 

It is not until you have passed Guru 4 and 
the Island of Tucuytis ihat the archipelago is 
fairly left behind. Hereare high banks, Gu- 
ruyé itself is high and dry on a hill of sand- 
stone ; has a crumbling old fort built of this 
brown-stone ; has also a church, and pretty 
houses, anda dock. Beyond Guruy4 for sixty 
miles the country is flat, resembling tradition- 
ary pictures of the Amazon. The trees are 
lofty and weighted down with vines and or- 
chids, Strange trunks have many of these 
trees ; indeed, because of some tropical danger, 
perhaps that of hurricanes, it is quite universal 
for them to throw out buttresses on three sides 
—mere flat projections of the wood of the tree, 
and of so firm a texture that they are utilized 
for making table-tops, a single round slab be- 
ing often seven feet in diameter. 

Suddenly now the country becomes hilly. 
The land to the northward is traversed by a 
succession of low-lying ridges, level on top 
and dropping down at singularly regular 
angles into the surrounding plain. For a bun- 
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dred miles there is little change. 


Nation. 


Settlements 
are few, and the fazendas, or plantations, are 
inferior. The littl huts contain amazing 
populations of children ; seldom are there less 
than six orseven naked babies to be seen in one 
ot them, and often more. The absence of larger 
cbildren and the enormous protruding stomachs 
of the infants cannot but excite surprise. This 
leads to an explanation of the fact that the 
population of the Valley of the Amazon does 
not increase. It is only the strongest, the rery 
strong, who can reach maturity through the 
evils of hunger and hardship, exposure and 
here. 
Out of a family of ten children the Cabucla, or 
half-breed Indian, does well to raise one. It is 
phenomenal for him to raise two. There is 
nothing to eat but bananas and fish and a bit 
of farina. 


recklessness, which compose existence 


There are no clothes to protect 
against chilly winds, which do actually blow 
in the tropics as well as in more rigorous 
climes. The roof of the hut is leaky. Often 
there is no hammock for the unclad little 
creature—nothing but a cold clay floor to 
lie on, night. rhe 
whole refuse of the household, the dirt and 
filth, which in other lands is hurried out of 
sight and smelling distance, is allowed to ac- 
culmulate outside the door. 
hug close and even overhang the huts, breeding 


with no covering at 


The damp forests 
other germs of disease. Who dares wonder 
that the most common words on the tongues of 
Amazcenians are febre. sezoes; sezoes, dread 
fever and ague, repeating its attacks at regular 
intervals for a month or two, until the patient 
grows bloated, and bluish-white, and dies? The 
starved child, tosatisfy its hunger, eats the 
clay on the banks of its river home, grows 
large-paunched, wastes away from poverty of 
blood, and Even tbe adult at last, 
enemic from want of food, takes to earth-eat 
ing, and meets alike end. It is pitiful, and 


dies, 


yet the native will loaf in his canoe day aft 
day, too lazy to catch sufticient fish for hin 
self and his family from a river teeming with 
them; too lazy to plant bananas and mandioca, 
or to cut down a few trees and let in sunshine 
upon his but. 
an indolent sort of way for a few months 
gathering rubber with which to buy the farina 
he should raise himself, and the cachaca, or 
native ruin of sugar cane, which he sbould do 
without, 


Instead of this he will work in 


At a distance of somewhat less than two 
hundred miles above Guru; & begins one of the 
pleasantest portions of the Valley of the Ama- 
zon, Mountains rise high above the plain, 
and curve away to the northward until lost in 
the distant blue. A grassy plateau bounds 
their bases, cffering wonderful pastures and 
splendid sites for towns. The peaks of Pay- 
tuna, Errere, and Jaury stand abruptly out 
of this plateau, their mammoth heads upheid, 
like the roof of an Egyptian temple, on clus- 
tered basaltic columns. bese columns are so 
large as to be clearly distinguishable with the 
aid of a glass at a distance of twenty miles. 
Conspicuous and remarkable as these moun- 
taius are, it is said that no one nas ever been 
known to ascend them, or even to approach so 
near as the open plateau at their bases. From 
this point the country immediately improves. 
Fields with cattle and horses grazing become 
frequent. 


in the people themselves, in the use of white 


Thrift is apparent in the fazendas, 
wash on the houses, and iu the cultivation of 
pretty gardens This is in the vicinity of 
Montalegra The efforts at busbaudry, which 
had confined themselves to the nortb shore, 
soon become transferred to the south side, fol- 
lowing the hills, which there form a series of 
ridges and valleys reaching to the Rio Tapa- 
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jer It is worthy of remark that throughout 
the Valley of the Amazon it is precisely where 
Nature is least prodigal of her bounty, where 
hills, and clay, and rock raise obstacles in the 


way of man, that he exerts bims 
pers most. 
The country 


if and pros 
drained by the Tapajog is a 
favored region. It has a foundation of solid 
rock. It has fertile valleys and rich uplands 
Rice, sugar-cane, cotton, corn, the best of the 
Northern vegetables, and all the tropical fruits 
constitute a portion of its productions When 
certain disaffected Southerners tled to this spot 
after the fall of Richmond, rather than strug- 
gle with poverty in their devastated Northern 
homes, they evinced good judgment in their 
choice of land. They chose one of the garden 
spots of South America, but they reckoned 
with undue haste upon the possibility of enjcy- 
ing it. Man is ever too prone to believe that 
the stubbornness of his fellows will yield to 
persuasion, and that to facilitate the develo; 

ment of a region be has but to call a mass 
meeting and arouse enthusiasm with some stu 

ring oratory, after which the matter will 
quickly get itself adjusted through the proper 
official channels, This is well enough in the 
United States, but it fails with a completeness, 
and man remains stubbornly opposed to pro 
gress witha persistency, in Braszil,which utterly 
confounds an American. It not only confound 
ed, but handicapped and ruined, the unlucky 
emigrants to the Tapajos The city of Santa- 
rém, standing at the junction of this river and 
the Amazon, bears evidence of their presence 
in such things as the construction of a house 


beterodox in plan according to Bragilian 


standards ; in a cart of improved design ; in a 
Yankee windmill; in a man on setnack 

and in certain other hints of a remembrance 
of whilom comforts in imitations and excuses 
for the originals exposed in the s ores for sale. 


Phe new-comers tried to ship prod... > but the 
export duties proved prohibitive ; they tried 
to procure machinery for their own use, and 
the import taxes broke their purses. Goods 
Were not allowed to go to Santarem in bond, 
and were pillaged by unscrupulous authorities 
Those 


who could, fled back again, preferring North- 


of the Imperial Custom-house in Para 


ern poverty with the blessing of deliverance 
from such a Government. Those who could 
not flee have struggled on, seeking, if not to 


hes, at least to 


increase in ri uild up homes 
where nature should yield plentifully, and dis- 
tinguish them by their abundance from the 
shiftiess race around them. There are said to 
be about sixty families of these Southerners 
and their descendants still living in the neigh- 
borhood of Santarén. 

The country continues bigh on the northern 
shore, with an occasional broad, treeless savan- 
na, all the way from here to the Rio Negro. 
The southern shore varies, now being hilly and 
having fine plantations, and again low and 
densely wooded. The whole region is under- 
laid by a brown vesicular sandstone, which 
strongly resembles lavaon a first glance. It is 
so very rich in iron as to lead, together with 
other indications, to a suspicion that iron ore 
might be found if looked for, and if soit might 
be smelted by the coal said to exist along the 
Rio Tapa,oz 

At present the towns of Obidos and Serpa, 
the chief settlements between Santa:ém and 
Manados, depend upon catte which are 
raised for the Parad market. The beeves are 
smai!, but very fat, and the meat is tender and 
Midway between Serpa and the Rio 
Negro the Rio Madeira enters the Amazon, a 
broad stream, flowing down between low, 


marsby islands, 


good. 


This is one of the most im- 
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portant rivers in South America, already fa- 

mous for its rubber and tobacco, and destined 

to be the avenue to the fertile plateau of Boli- 
via, when arailroad or a canal shall have been 
constructed around the rapids which now in- 
terrupt its channel, Thus will communication 
be established with the Rio Beni, a tributary 
of the Madeira, navigable for steamers far into 
that land-locked republic. The Rio Negro, 
about sixty-five miles west of the Madeira, 
comes down from the north, between hills 
of no mean height. Its waters, the color 
of strong Oolong tea, refuse at first 
to mingle with the vellow Amazon, and the two 
tides roll for some distance in alternate patches. 
This river also offers possibilities for future de- 
velopment. Its bounding forests produce the 
sweet, refreshing guarand, so highly prized in 
Matto Grosso, the sarsaperilla, the native nut- 
meg, vanilin and tonka beans, piassaba, a 
strong elastic brown fibre from the palm Pias- 
sabeira, rubber, and infinite fruits, together 
with the Marapinima, or snake wood, and 
many of the finest timbers for nautical and 
cabinet purposes in the southern continent. 
The Rio Branco, descending to the Negro from 
the northeast, opens up a ineans of navigation 
almost to the Rio Essequibo in British Guiana. 
It bas been suggested that, by means of a canal 
for barges of eight feet draught, goods could 
be sent from Georgetown via the Essiquiboand 
Branco into the Negro to Mandos, and thence 
up the Madeira into BHolivia, and also up 
the Amazon, or Solimdes, into Peru. Along 
the Branco -.are extensive grassy plains 
where cattle are already raised, anda these 
plains also strike southward in a broad belt 
through the interior, to within so short a dis- 
tance of Mandos that there would be no great 
difficulty in constructing a railroad from ports 
in the Guianas to that city. ‘Ihe distance 
would be probably eight hundred miles, and 
the road would open up a region which might 
vie with the Argentine pampas for cattle, as 
well as affording access to the Mond and ‘Tu- 
mac-Humac Mountains, whence much of the 
gold found in the sands of the rivers of Guiana 
is supposed to come, An English company had 
at one time subscribed capital for the initiation 
of this enterprise, but, falling to secure a fa- 
vorable concession from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the project was abandoned. 

As previously stated, the Amazon above the 
entrance of the Rio Negro is called the Soli- 
modes. This part is properly the “ basin” of 
the Valley of the Amazon. The land is sub- 
merged during several months of each year, 
causing a stunted growth of timber, and a 
considerable change in the aspect of vegeta- 
tion in general, the prevailing tint of the fo- 
rests here being a pale grayish green, The 
tributaries, however, descend from higher 
ground where conditions are more propitious. 
On the north side the Solimées receives the Ja- 
pura, a river fifteen hundred miles in length, 
and the Ica, or Putumayo, of eight hundred 
miles, From the south enter the Purti:, fifteen 
hundred miles long, the Jurud and the Jutaby’, 
each between five hundred and eight hundred 
miles, and the Javary, which for more than 
five huncred miles forms the boundary line 
between Brazil and Peru. All are great rub- 
ber-producers, and the output from the Puris 
isuniformly the best of all the rivers of Brazil. 
Formerly large quantities of sarsaparilla and 
salt fish were exported also from this region, but 
these industries have ceased. The bulk of all 
the rubber of Brazil comes from the Madeira 
and trom these tributaries of the Solimdes, 
and large quantities of it pass through the 
hands of Manaenses before reaching Parad. It 
wil] be perceived that Mangos is situated so as 


co 
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to command the choicest trade of the Valley 
of the Amazon, and according to that Jaw of 
the growth of cities which affirms that it is 
the port admitting ocean-going vessels—and 
vesels of twenty-four feet draught can ascend 
to Mandos at all seasons of the year—which is 
at the same time nearest to the objects of 
trade, rather than the one nearest the foreign 
market, which naturally takes the lead, it was 
to be expected that Mandos would wrest the su- 
premacy away from Paid. The only obstacle 
to the actual accomplishment of this is the lack 
of telegraphic connection with the outer world, 
and Parad, foreseeing the danger to her own in- 
terests, has determinedly refused to permit the 
laying of a cable ‘the Amazon, however, is 
open to the flags of all nations, Parad may 
probibit a cable, but she cannot hinder a ship 
from the free use of the river. The chance 
Mandos has, then, is for some enterprising 
company toruna line up the Rios Negro and 
Branco, or across the plains into Guiana, and 
perhaps construct a railway for the sake of 
protecting the telegraph as much as for the 
trade the road would obtain. <A cable, how- 
ever, following the rivers Essequibo, Branco, 
and Negro, would require guarding for only a 
few miles across the mountains, where there 
are already many settlements. It would re- 
quire less courage to carry this into execution 
than capitalists are now displaying in Peru, 
and the prospects of profit are almost, if not 
yuite, equally tempting With daily market 
reports from the great commercial centres of 
the world, Mandos would become one of the 
most important of the great cities that are 
certain to arise in the new era which is dawn- 
ing upon South America, 


Correspondence. 


TO THE VOTERS BELONG THE SPOILS, 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sik: Christopher Mamer, President Harri- 
son’s Collector of Internal Kevenue for Chi- 
cago, recently discharged three women clerks 
trom his office. Several friends of these wo- 
men, Knowing them to be competent and efti- 
cient clerks, went to Mr. Mamer to inquire the 
cause of the dismissal, The reply was that the 
women must all go; that the places were wanted 
for voters who could help the party. Presi- 
dent Arthur's Collector left three women in the 
office; President Cleveland’s Collector left 
eight; President Harrison’s Collector has al- 
ready discharged three of these, all of whom 
are Republicans in sympathy, and has declared 
to several well-known citizens his determina- 
tion to send them ali away, as he wanted the 
places for voters. 

These facts coming to the knowledge of the 
Chicago Women’s Club, a society of more than 
four hundred women, a delegation was sent 
to President Harrison with a remonstrance 
against Mr. Mamer’s pol.cy of excluding wo- 
men from Government offices because they 
could not assist their superior officers with 
votes. The delegation was introduced by Con- 
gressman George Adams. President Harrison 
promised to give the subject careful considera- 
tion, but declined to state his own principles 
in regard to the matter. xX, 

Cuicaaco, April 14, 1890. 





THE DIME NOVEL AND THE POST- 
OFFICE, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 





Sir: Permit me to say that all fair-minded 
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men rejoice with you to see the alarm ex- 
pressed by the manufacturers of so-called yel- 
low-backed literature on account of the House 
Bull No. 7558, and Senate Bill No. 2747, men- 
tioned in your issue of April 17, ‘* taking 
away the postal premium on the manufacture 
of dime-novel literature.” 

It is a well-known fact that the publication 
and distribution of this kind of cheap trash 
literature is the worst temptation and curse to 
which the youth of America are at the present 
time exposed. Nearly all their crimes may be 
directly or indirectly traced to its subtile and 
corrupting influences, 1 have before me an 
article clipped from Wednesday’s issue of a 
Chicago daily, that bears the heading, ‘‘ In 
Search of Adventure,” It is the case of a bright, 
energetic youth of twelve leaving his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., and starting for Montana to 
kill Indians, rescue fair maidens, and to find 
gold nuggets. When intercepted by an officer 
at Chicago, and searched, there were found 
the usual equipments for such an enterprise : 
a 58-calibra revolver, a box of cartridges, and 
four yellow-backed novels with thriiling titles, 
only one of which I will give here: ‘Old Kit 
Brandy’s Deliverance; or, Banner Ben, the 
Wildfire of the Prairie.” It is needless to add, 
the boy was speedily returned to his parents. 

This is but a mild case among the hundreds 
that occur constantly. It is to be regretted 
that your notice of the action of Congress on 
the matter of dime-novel literature is so brief. 
It certainly deserves a larger share of your at- 
tention than you have given it thus far. May 
we hope to hear more from you through your 
columns on this matter soon ? 

Yours very truly, FreD C, CLARK. 

ANS ARBOR, MIcH., April 18, 1890. 


“A LESSON IN PHILOLOGY.” 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Dr. Klemm’s ‘ European Schcols,’ al- 
ready reviewed, I think, in the Nation, is a 
very stimulating and suggestive book. There 
are American teachers who, in comparing me- 
thods and results set forth in the book with 
our own—at least in less favored parts of our 
country—will doubtless feel the chill of dis- 
couragement, To any such readers there isa 
crumb of comfort to be got out of ‘ A Lesson 
in Philology” (p. 416), in a school of Alsace. 
More lessous than one might be gathered from 
this chapter. 

The word in the sentence that called out the 
German teacher’s display of philological learn- 
ing was Kieinod (jewel). With the first part, 
kiein (little), there was no difficulty. ‘To ex- 
plain the last part, the pupils were led, by a 
skilful use of the Socratic method, to Udin, the 
greatest god in German mythology, from whose 
name od was derived. To make plausible the 
connection of ideas, they were next made to 
see that God (Gott) and good (gut) were ori- 
ginally the same word; that good meant also a 
possession, as Landqgut—trom ail which it was 
easy to see how Aleinod came to mean ‘‘a lit- 
tle possession,”’ 

Such guessing as this calls to mind Carlyle’s 
derivation of king from ‘‘kénning, which 
means canning, able-man”; or his half-hour 
discourse, as related by Mr. Conway, cn “fee 
as derived from Latin fides.” 

The last syllable of Aleinod is, in fact, the 
old Saxon or Low German 6d, meaning, ‘ prop- 
erty, wealth.’ In Anglo-Saxon it appears in 
the form edd, as in Eadweard (Edward), the 
guardian ot property. /adiy means wealtby, 
as in ‘ Beowulf,’ line 2472, where it is said that 
Hrethel to his sons “ laefde, swa deth eadig 
man, lond,” etc. (left, as doth a wealthy mau 
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land, ete Another Low German word in 
which this form appears is a//od (all 
Med the 


allodial, “held in absolute possession.” 


od), in 
Latin allodium, whence adjective 
The 
etymology of both these words is disputed, lL 
know: but the derivation here given has the 
support of such high authority as Dr. Murray's 
New English Dictionary. 

Of course, an inspiring teacher can make 
anything interesting, but the surprise is in this 
case that, almost in the very home of modern 
philology, popular etymology should have lin- 
vered so long in class-room instruction, A 
comparison of the forms in the various Teu- 
tonic tongues will show that god and good are 
quite different words, The word yod was in 
use long before the conversion of our fore- 
fathers to Christianity, and in their primitive 
conception of a god or gods the quality of good- 
ness was not conspicuous; in fact, the ad jective 
good had not, at that early time, its present 
ethical sense, 

If this friendly criticism, by calling atten- 
tion to the book once more, will induce teach- 
ers to get it and read it, the lesson in philology 
will not be altogether without value, 

Epwarp A, ALLEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
THE ACADEMIC SURPLUS OF 
GERMANY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It has for years been universally known 
that Germany is encumbered with an academic 
surplus from which she apprehends serious 
danger. The question has been before the eyes 
of the publie for the last fifteen years, but not 
until recently has it been subjected to a tho- 
rough examination by competent authorities, 
‘The 
verein, after having offered, a few years ago, 
a prize for the best essay on ‘‘ The Aftlux to 
the Learned Professions, its Causes and Possi 
ble Remedies,” divided the prize between two 
papers, one by Fr, Pietzker and the other by 
P, Treutlein, both of which have now appeared 
in print (Brunswick: Otto Selle). 

We learn from them that the number of stu- 
dcnts in the German universities was, in 1870, 
about 14,000, a number which 
risen to 20,267, 


Allgemeine Deutsche Realsechulmiinner- 


had, in 
Considering that the popula- 
tion had, in the interval named, grown irom 
100 to 115 per cent., the number of students 
rose from 100 to 212 per cent. 


1SS8 


The number of 
available positions having practically remained 
the same, this caused a great excess of the 
supply over the demand in all the learned pro 
fessions except the clerical. There are now 
barely enough Prctestant clergymen, whereas 
it has been, down to the present day, impossi- 
ble to supply the demand for Catholic priests. 
Most overcrowded are the juristische and the 
philosophische Fakultdten The number of 
Lieferendare was 3,937 in 1883, and fell to 3,554 
Iss7. Nevertheless, the number of Asses- 
The Kul- 
tusminister von Gossler said, two years ago, 


in 


soren has been steadily growing. 


in a session of the Prussian Chamber, that the 
Prussian State had at its command the “ state- 
ly army” of 3,985 Referendare and 2,185 As- 
sessoren. Treutlein calculates, with the aid 
of these figures, that every assessor has to 
wait at least six years for an appointment as 
judge, which makes a total of fifteen years 
from the day on which he graduates from the 
university! 

Still worse off are, however, the candidates 
for positions in the higher schools, There 
examined in 1879 884 candidates 
facultate docendi, in 1885 628, and in 
460 In 


were pro 
s 
1888 


1887 there were, still according to 
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Minister von 


Nation. 


Gossler, 1SS4 candidates ivahl 


able for positions in the bigber schools who 


bad been duly on trial for a vear, but were not 


appointed; of whom only 551 were reguilariy 
employed as assistants, 517 temporarily, and 
769 not at all! 

Both authors name as the first reason for the 
attlux to the learned professions the security 
ot existence guaranteed by them even in cases 
of illness or disability to serve, and, after death, 
by virtue of pensions paid over to the families. 
Besides, the learned professions are, in Ger 
many, a really privileged class, offering ranks 
and titles, and enjoying such consideration as 
the 
The higher schools, our authors 


is never bestowed upon the merchant or 
manutacturer 
contend, are monopolized by the State Dhey 
than 


The State 


have practically no other end Su] 


plying the State with its officials 
to to the 
than the graduates of the Gymnasicn 


refuses admit others universities 


Eve ry 


ambitious youth desirous of acquiring the 


highest education his country affords is 
thus systematically driven to the gymna- 
sium. There were in Germany, in 1SS6, 
3380 Gymnasien, 47 Progymnasien, 150) Ke 

gumnasien, 107) Realprogymnasien, against 
only 16 Oberrealschulen, 67 Realschulen, and 
ST hohere Biirgerschulen. It is only natural 
that many students enter the gymnasia, not 
for the love of study, but on account of the so 
cial and material advantages offered to the 


graduate of these institutions, The number of 
bona-fide students, of young men who bring to 
the school a disinterested love for study, Is, 
besides, steadily increasing in this age of scien 
tific research. It is, therefore, not astonishing 
that the higher schoo!s should be overcrowded 

Both Pietzker 


ganization of 


Treutlein deem a reor 


ditferent 


and 
these schools upon a 


basis the only effective means for the prever 


tion of a further growth of the *] 
letariat.” minor de 


tails, they contend in the main for an abolition 


earnel pro 
Although differing as to 


of the monopoly of the gymnasium, and a 
ordination of the ‘ realistische ” with the ‘* bu 
his, the authors 


think, would deprive the humanists of their 


manistische ” education 
prestige, encourage technical studies, and put 
an end to the odious classification and 
tion of 
** realistisch.” 


grada 


culture into ‘* humanistisch” and 


to note 


It is, however, necessary 
that neither Pietzker nor Treutlein cherishes 


any hope for a realization of his plan in the 
near future, the Government tena 





ciously by the * alleinseligmachende ~ humani- 
ties. 
Boston, April 17, 1800 
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To THE Enitor oF THE Nation: 
Sir: 

long disquisition, if it were undert 


rer is a word which would call for a 
iken to treat 
of ail its various uses, and to bring out how, 


originally importing time only, it got to in 





port ideas having no obvious nexion wit 
time. These matters being here waived, notice 
may, however, be taken, i lentaliv, of « 
now and then, dating at least from the ftifteent! 
century. For, from this, by corruption, came 
erery nor nad ther and, i he wake of r 
nor v i then, foll w i ? there 
which has no support from ¢ ‘ whose 
etymology, as is well known, is indicated by 
erer-yich that is to sav we trace its con 
stituents back to Anglo-Nax ‘continually 
in every place.” And bare mention may also 


be made of occasional obsolete substitutes for 


whoerer and 


ho that and 


what that, the former ound as late 


Dut mv present ! ! sw ‘ 
stat 1 Thre e t ss 
Hionw er should 1 be able \ 
room sir G. W. Daasent i 
i a \ s Sov), b 
The Tr bevyau to wo eT 4 
ever thev could be vid of t " 
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vou i 
Phe kitchen-maid ¢ tp} i her hi 
wonder, asking teh ¢ e gotall tha 
and silver trom.” / Pop. bie 
The idiom thus exer ite isa ‘ 
one, and has, as yet, little curr Vv other tha 
conversational In England it ts eely 
ployed, orally, by the educated, « ‘ 
women, and even more freely | the unmedtu 
cated, among whom, most likeiv tor atest! 
Its differentia onsist i att x 
ifter A ete., the force { 
sure.” or the like That, ir x ‘ 
in the old “tor ant 
In “* go as sux t ‘ ‘1 ‘ 
equivalence, is a potnt which it is 
dwell on. 
Hi “ete. and a 
er, and t where > v 
torcement, is adjoined to principal 
nate interrogatlives), evi ntiv ure 
pounds Consequently, for st < 
advisable not to write them asif they wet 
that character. In putting ? : I hav 
followed Sir GG. W Dasent atid sow 
tl gh deviating from him, [ mav app 
his 1? in : ‘ { 
n fa s 1 \ ! t 
write where $ a 
ln the ther 1 ? “ " “ 
tion si i? not « ] Assit 
. stead { . ‘ 4 - 
\mer ins; t i w iw be F 
established: and the S« ‘ 1 
er of t s ‘ or vs serves nm 
favour 
as in ‘| hav sp but I 
! im i s t 4 . | at the 
eX pense faveryvy tew Ps 
The ¢ tical stv f express thus 
stanced, wi os t see \ et at 
mn t withintl ast genera rtw 
s perbarps tra Lihie a Tis rstandit f 
struc ns hos 1 the passages f “ 
ne 
“I intreate Aristides and Ariana t \ 
av 7} a l yt t , ¢ « wr 
¢ A i 
} 
Having enguir'd of1 e 
f 1 satis m wit toe 3 si Presper i 
e ny, 2IS 
There are a thousand ful wavs by which 
s rators may pre ISSERS Me raise their 
Vv anger alousyv, or prs t} } 
? f ere bernard Mandeville 
‘ ete Py ] ‘ 
In these quotations we have obsoletisms, but 


in those now to be given, mere siovenliness 


‘And look you, continues he, how thore 
manage the People that « in first, 
and lead them whither thev hav nd fo 


Rev Jeremy Collier, Ma us infontw 


ame 





« bel me ~4 

Going no oftener to the shore than we 
were obliged fo, for fresh water,” etc. Daniel 
De Foe, / son Criaus0ce 71%), vol i, p. ; 
ed. 184 

‘Certain it is that I compose much more 
slowly than I was wont fo, when younger.” 
Southey be ed Letters (1S vol. iii, p 385 


* You may laugh, 1 you want fo, very much, 








as 1612 











John.” Charles Dickens Inv). Plays and 
Poems (1882), vol. i, p. 187 
You may keepit; I don’t expect to,” 
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Anon. (1839), in Miss Caroline Fox’s Memories 
of Old Friends (1882), p. 38. 

‘*It is my firm belief she cried nearly twice 
as mucb as she really wanted to.” Charles 
Reade, Christie Johnstone (1853), p. 97. 

*“*As for human beings outside of them, I 
never see any, and don’t want to.” Lord 
Strangford (1566), Selection, ete. (1869), vol. ii., 
p. 319. 

‘** The only satisfaction I have for my wrong 
is knowing that nobody else can look at it; 
and, if nobody else wanted to, I shouldn’t even 
have that.” Mr. John Ruskin, Fors Clavigera, 
i., p. 10 (1871). 

**I know nothing which members of Parlia- 
ment kill, except time, which other people 
would not kill, if they were allowed to.” Jd., 
ibid., xxv., p. 31 (1873). 

**My correspondent will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that I have never in my life 
voted for any candidate for Parliament, and 
that I never mean to.” Jd., ibid., xxix., p. 27 
(1573). 

*“*] was altogether responsible for taking 
care not to.” Id., ibid., xxxvii., p. 3 (1874). 

‘“‘Papa and mamma and aunt Davilow all 
wish her not to.” ‘*George Eliot,” Daniel 
Deronda (1876), vol. i., p. 115, 


Ihave here been dealing with what Prof. 
Schele de Vere, in his Americanisms, calls, 
every way erroneously, ‘* the American use of 
to asa kindof expletive. In England, *‘ 1 don’t 
wish to,” or the like, is heard constantly, and 
from persons of all classes of society. 

Your obedient servant, F. H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, October 30, 1889. 

Pp. 8. With Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘I1 have 
never been back to the old place,” spoken of at 
the beginning of this letter, consistent head_ 
longness has bracketed, as an object of deri. 
sion, his; ‘1 would never leave him for a mo- 
ment, only I know he would get wearied of 
me.” Only, where, as here, made almost con. 
vertible with but that, were it not for the fact 
that, is, however, no more a solecisin than itis 
a novelty, asa few quotations, culled froma 
large number collected, will suffice to make 
evident: 


‘It hath not beene knowne that they haue 
practised any treason against them, oneli 
their Histories report that they sought to poi- 
son their king called Ticocic.”’ E. G[rimstone 7}, 
Naturall and Morall flistorie, ete. (1604), p. 
454. 

**Thus, like the Children of Israel, we are 
come out of Egvpt into the Wildernesse, onely 
we have the flesh-pots still, and, therefore, 
none of the Manna.” Robert Loveday (about 
1650), Letters (ed. 1663), p. 264. 

** It was of a Vermilian colour like blood, 
onely in some places there was a mixture of 
white streakes like milke.” Comical History 
of Francion (1655), L.-1IIL., p. 50. 

** But the truth is, these things do not much 
trouble me, on/y I am offended with the Keno- 
pistians.” Nathanael Ingeto, D.D., Bentivolio 
and Urania (1660), vol. i., p. 126 (ed. 1682), 

** He much resembled his Father in Manners, 
as also in his Countenance, on/y he was not so 
curled,nor so flat nosed.” Rev.Obadiah Walker, 
Greek and Roman History Illustrated (1692), 
», 21. 

‘“The duke, after some ceremony, entered 
the castle in complete armour, only his head 
was bare in compliment to the fallen king.” 
Oliver Goldsmith, History of England, in Let- 
ters (1764), vol. i., p. 154 (ed. 1772), 

‘*She is a sweet lady, on/y she was so glad 
to see me go, that I have almost a mind to 
come again, that she may again have the same 
pleasure.” Dr, Johnson, Letter (March 5, 
1774). 

‘* My fellow-travellers were the same whom 
you saw at Lichfield, only we took Baretti 
with us.” Jd., Letter (November 16, 1775). 

‘*Every narrative of events digested ac- 
cording to years may admit of this title in the 
larger sense, only it does not follow, from this, 
that a history like that of Tacitus should not 
observe the same arrangement,” etc. Bp. 
Connop Thir)wall, inthe Philological Museum, 
vol. ii., p. 662 (18383). 

Possibly, in some of these passages only might 
rather be replaced, approximately, by but 
simply : I say approximately, because only is 
more distinctly limitative, Passages, dating 
from 1599 downwards, in which only is equi- 





The 


pollent to but qualified are at hand in abun- 
dance ; and passages from Southey,'Prof. F.W. 
Newman, and others, are producible in which 
only that signifies nearly the same as but that, 
if it were not that. 

Only employed conjunctionally will, of 
course, be recorded by Dr. Murray. As hav- 
ing escaped Dr. Johnson and all his other pre- 
decessors, it is no great curiosity. 

Among the items of phraseology which the 
criticaster on whom I have been animadvert- 
ing impugns, is Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Theodora flung 
away and was rushing off,” written, we are 
told with an air of surprise, ‘‘ as long ago as 
1854.” With this supposed atrocity he also 
cites Mr. Charles Reade’s ** Wardlaw whipped 
before him,” and ‘‘[Little] flung out of the 
room.” ‘ These and similarly incomplete sen- 
tences,” he goes on to comment, ‘certainly 
strike the American ear as decided innovations, 
and constitute a yeculiarity of diction very 
rarely to be observed on this side of the water.” 
Leaving undiscussed what is here assumed as 
a grammatical fact, and what is stated as a 
historical, I would merely ask whether, in 
reason, an English expression which has not 
been countersigned by Americans is, on that 
account, to be condemned. For the rest, the 
venerable age of what, at least to one abnor- 
mally deaf ‘* American ear,” are ‘‘ decided in- 
novations,” on the part of Miss Yonge and Mr. 
Reade, those whom it may concern shall be 
put in the way of knowing: 


Nation. 


“Metellus . . . came flyngyng home to 
Roome again, as wyse as a capon.” Rev. 
Nicholas Udall, Apophthegmes (1542) fol. 
807 v. 

‘*Cecropia grew so angry, . . . and so 
flang away from her.” Sir Philip Sidney, 
Arcadia (1580), p. 275 (ed. 1613). 

** Unnatural! and rebellious Children, who 
have flung out of the Church.” Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Kurone Speculum (1599), p. 218 (ed. 
1637), 


How often the intransitive fling away, fling 
out, etec., must have occurred between 1600 and 
the beginning of this century, may be inferri- 
bie from a few references, here necessarily par- 
ticularized only in part: 


Fling, without adjunct. Rev. Thomas 
Vaughan (1650), 
Fling away 
J. Carter (1627), William Browne (1647), 
Samuel Holland (1656), Dr. Henry Mere (1672), 
Gliver Goldsmith (1760). ‘* The Chancellor 

. . fluna away in a rage, and was followed 
by some of the minority.” Lord Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. viii. (1845). 

Fling down, Rev. James Beresford (1792). 

Fling from. Lady Mary Wroth (1621), W. 
D. (1627), Dr. Henry More (1672), Mrs. Frances 
Sheridan (1761), Mra. A. M. Bennet (1786), 

Fling into and fling on. William Browne, 
(1647). 

Fling out. Lady Mary Wroth (1621), W. D. 
(1627), Francion (1655), Rev. Nathanael Ingelo 
(1660), ‘She flung out of the room,” ete. Mrs, 
Eliza Heywood, The History of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless (1751), vol. i., pp. 34, 192, 269; vol. 
ii., pp. 61, 153; vol. iv., pp. 156, 224. Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox (1758), Mrs. Frances Sheri- 
dan (1761), Charles Johnston (1763), Mrs. Eliza 
Parsons (1793). 

Fling round. Charles Cotton (1665), 

Fling through and fling up. William 
Browne (1647). 


Lady Mary Wroth (1621), Rev. 


Respecting the intransitive verb whip, which 
can be unfamiliar to scarcely any one, I con- 
fine myself to proving that already in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth it was no upstart: 

“* Rennyng and whipping about from place to 
place.” Rev. Nicholas Udall, Apophthegmes 
(1542), fol. 69 v. 

“At the length he whippeth out of the coffyn.” 
Rev. Thomas Key (before 1547), Erasm. Para- 
phrase (1548), Mark, fol. 41 r. 

‘‘ Whips backward.” Rev. Richard Stany- 
hurst, Aeneis (1582), p. 45 (ed. 1836). 

This verb has, indeed, been in our language 
ever since the thirteenth century. See Nico- 
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las de Guildford’s Owl and Nightinyale (ed. 
1843), v. 1064, 


Notes. 


LEA BROTHERS & Co., Philadelphia, have 
in press a volume of essays by Mr. Henry C. 
Lea, entitled ‘Chapters from the Religious 
History of Spain.’ They are upon subjects 
connected with the Spanish Inquisition, and 
meriting a more elaborate treatment than 
could be accorded them in the continuous nar- 
rative of the Inquisition which Mr, Lea has in 
preparation. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. make the welcome 
announcement of a new and complete edition 
of the works of James Russell Lowell, which 
the public, however, must accept in a large- 
paper edition in ten volumes limited to three 
hundred copies for America, The prose works 
fill six of the ten, and are thus distributed: 
Literary Essays (4), Political Essays (1), Lite- 
rary and Political Addresses (1). These will 
contain some matter hitherto uncollected. As 
for the Poems, they too bave been carefully 
revised, and the Biglow Papers annotated for 
the benefit of a pcsterity too remote from their 
allusiveness. An index to the: prose, and a 
table of first lines to the poetry, complete the 
scheme of this monumentum cre perennius. 
The issue will be effected during the present 
year. 

Under the advisory editorship of Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co, an- 
nounce a new biographic-historic series on 
the ‘‘Makers of America.” The obvious first 
maker, Columbus, will be portrayed by Presi- 
dent Adams of Cornell. The sixteenth century 
is entirely passed over in the list thus far de- 
cided upon, and the Puritan leaders come next 
inorder. The founders of New York, of Mary- 
land, of Georgia, with La Salle and Bienville, 
mark the extension of civilized government 
over the continent. The following names 
speak tor themselves; Jefferson (by James 
Schouler), Hamilton (by Prof. Sumner), 
Charles Sumner; Bishop White of Pennsy]- 
vania, Bishop Hughes of New York, Robert 
Fulton. It will be seen that the term ‘‘makers” 
has a wide scope; will it perbaps include some 
‘*unmakers” / 

Fourteen representative public men of the 
South, most of them members of Congress, and 
each speaking for the State with whose history 
he is most familiar and of whose history he is 
a part, have joined in writing a book, now in 
press, styled ‘ Why the Solid South? or, Recon- 
struction and its Results.’ Since the publica- 
tion of ‘The Prostrate State,’ no book, we be 
lieve, has appeared detailing the post-bellum 
measures and practices adopted in the South- 
ern States. In order to avoid even the appear- 
ance of a campaign document, the various 
writers have, it is said, been urged by Repre- 
sentative Herbertof Alabama, who is the gene- 
ral editor, to take special pains te verify every 
important piece of testimony, and to bear in 
mind the power of understatement. Virginia 
is represented in this book by Mr. Robert 
Stiles, West Virginia by Mr. O. S, Long and 
Representative Wilson, North Carolina by 
Senator Vance, South Carolina by Representa- 
tive Hemphill, Georgia by Representative 
Turner, Florida by Senator Pasco, Alabama 
by Representative Herbert, Mississippi by ex- 
Representative Barksdale, Louisiana by Mr. 
B, J. Sage, author of ‘Tie Republic of Re- 
publics,’ Tennessee by Mr. Ira P. Jones, Ar- 
kansas by Mr. W. M. Fishback, Texas by Rep- 
resentative Stewart, Missouri by Senator Vest. 
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Henry Holt & Co. have undertaken a series 
of small volumes of representative selections 
from the leading philosophers, from Descartes 
down. Each volume will contain a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author, a statement of the his- 
torical place of his system, anda bibliography. 
Dr. E. N. Sneath of Yale, the projector of the 
series, will treat of Hume, Prof. Ladd of Des 
cartes, President Porter of Berkeley, Prof. 
Royce of Hegel, ete. 

Ginn & Co. have in press ‘ Political Science 
and Comparative Constitutional Law,’ by Prof. 
J. W. Burgess of Columbia College. 

A manual on the ‘ Reproduction of Geo- 
graphical Forms,’ by Jacques W. Redway, is 
announced by D. C, Heath & Co. 

Zola’s country house is at Médan, and there 
his followers gathered about him, and sent 
forth, nearly ten years ayo, ‘Les Soir¢ées de 
Médan,’ a volume containing six stories by 
Zola himself, and by J. K, Huysmans, Henry 
Céard, Léon Hennique, Paul Alexis, and Guy 
de Maupassant—whose contribution was the 
extraordinary tale of ‘ Boule-de-Suif,’ not 
translated by Mr. Sturges in ‘ The Odd Num 
ber,’ for reasons by no means odd. An 1llus- 
trated edition is now announced, with portraits 
of the six authors etched by M. Desmoulins, and 
with an illustration to each story by M. Jean- 
niot, etched by M. Muller (Paris : Charpentier ; 
New York: F. W. Christern). 

The first of six volumes illustrating the re 
lief sculpture of ancient sarcophagi, undertak- 
en by the Imperial German 
Institute, is about to appear, under the title of 
‘Die Antiken Sarkopbag-Reliefs’ (Berlin: G, 
Grote; New York: Christern). It stamds se- 
cond on thelist, which runs as follows : 
life ; mythologic cycles ; separate myths ; Bac- 
chic round; muses, nereids, etc.; decorative 
motives. It will have sixty-five full-page illus- 
trations on copper and in photogravure, besides 
many Others in the text, and will cost 225 


Archeological 


Human 


225 
marks, 

To cope with all the text-books which are 
presented to us is out of the question. To 
enumerate merely is difficult, even if we deal 
with series. Take French texts, for example. 
We have from W. R. Jenkins 
Choisis,” among which we cite No. 
Verne’s ‘Tour du Monde,’ and No. 
Sandeau’s ‘La Maison de Penarvan’ ; 
publisher’s annotated ‘ Classiques Francais,” 
as, Racine’s ‘Andromaque,’ Corneille’s ‘Horace,’ 
and Moliére’s ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ ; Car! 
Schoeshot’s monthly “Edition Berlitz” of come- 
dies, novels, monologues ete., as, A. Dreyfus’s 
one-act comedy, ‘‘La Gifle,” and Delacour and 
Erny’s ‘‘ Le Retour du Japon”; D. C. Heath & 
Co.’s issues of Lamartine’s d’Are,’ 
Piron’s ‘‘ La Métromanie,” and ‘Sept Grands 
Auteurs du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle,’ 

Alcée Fortier (lectures in French, rather ex 
pository than critical, on Hugo, De 


his ‘* Romans 


13, Jules 
15, Jules 
the same 


‘ Jeanne 
by Prof. 


Musset, 


Vigny, ete.), with a ‘Primer of French Lite- 
rature,’ by F. M. Warren (a syllabus of lec- 


tures, and frankly criticised by the author him 
self in his preface). There remain a condensation 
of Dumas’s ‘ Trois Mousquetaires,’ edited with 
notes by Prof. F. C. Sumichrast (Ginn & Co 
and ‘Les Pcétes Francais du X1Xe, Siécle,’ 
by C. Fontaine (W. R. Jenkins), consisting of 
selections with biographical introductions and 
explanatory footnotes. 

The German list is but a little shorter, be- 
ginning with ‘‘Heath’s Modern Language 
Series,” which embraces Lessing’s ‘* Minna 
von Barnhelm,” Goethe's ‘Sesenheim’ (from 
‘ Dichtung und Wabrheit’), Freytag’s ‘Aus dem 
Staat Friedrichs des Grossen,’ Hoffmann’s 
‘Historische Erz&blungen,’ Holberg’s *‘ Niels 
Klim’s Wallfahrt in die Unterweilt,’ etc.—ail 





The 


these 


Nation. 
a 


more or less annotated Chr. von 
Schmid's *‘ Heinrich von Eichenfels’ belongs in 
**Macmillan’s Series of Foreign School Clas- 
sics,” Chamisso’s ‘ Peter Schlemihl’s Wunder 
Geschichte’ the Clarendon 


Series (Maemillan), does also, 


Press 
the 
editorship of Emma S. Kuchheim. a graduated 


same in 


as under 
collection of ‘German Poetry for Beginners.’ 
By chance ‘** Macmillan’s Classical Series 
brings together on our table three of the most 
Latin authors 


companionable of Plautus, 


‘* Amphbitruo,” Pliny, Books i. and ii, of the 
Letters, and Tacitus, Books iii.,1v., v. of the 
Histories—in handy form. From the same 


publishers come * Legends of Ancient Rome, 
from Livy,’ by Herbert Wilkinson, with notes, 
a vocabulary, and exercises upon the text; 
‘A First Book,’ W. EP. 
Pantin, which must be lonesome on this side 
of the Atlantic; the second part of a ‘ Latin 
Course,’ by A. M. Cook, of 
composition is worth examining; and 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins, 
one of a line of Literature Primers, and to be 
skilful 
Another play 


Latin Verse by 


which the plan of 
prose 
‘Roman Literature,’ by 


commended for its readableness and 
presentation of biographic data. 
of Plautus’s, the ‘* Meniechmi,” bas been edit 
ed with very copious Harold N 
Fowler for the ‘ Student’s of Latin 


Ciassics,”’ published by Leach, Shewell & San 


notes by 


Series 


born, who place in the same series Part ii, of 


Daniell’s * Exercises in Latin Prose Compo 


sition,’ in connection with the authors read 
Finally, 
‘Gradatim,’ an easy Latin translation 


we must mention 
book 
for beginvers, by English masters, edited for 
American use (Boston: Allyn & Bacon 

The ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, edited for the 
Clarendon Press Series by W. W 
the of -Eschines Ctesiphon, 
edited by Prof. R. B. Richardson of Dart- 
mouth, for the ‘* College Series of Greek Au- 


a sound principle. 


Merry, and 


oration against 


thors” (Ginn & Co.), form part of our Greek 
contingent. In the American series the notes 
areon the same page with the text, both in 
very clear print; but the text by itself is fur 


The title 
dels and Materials 


nished with the annotated volume. 


of Mr. J. Y. ‘Me 
for Greek lambic Verse’ 


Sargent’s 


Macmillan) concea's, 


first, an anthology from the Greek, classified 


alphabetically, without indication of the source; 
] nth 
i antoe 


second, an equally unindicated English 


logy, with references to corresponding pas- 
sages in the Greek poets; and finally a general 
index of reference to the several themes, 
Absence, Age, Anger, Dreams, Love, Native 
Land, e lhe collection is more likely in this 
country to find favor iitrinsically, among 
those who have mastered Greek, than as an 
instrument of instructing schoolboys. For 
prose composition, the method of the same 
autifor’s ‘ Exemplaria Gracia’ (Macmillan) is 


to be commended; and much may be learned 
from Mr. F. G. Allinson’s ‘Greek Prose Com 
position’ (connected and not fragmentary 


publisbed by Allyn & Bacon. The same house 





have issued a revised edition, entirely rewrit- 
ten, of Robert F. Pennell’s ‘ Ancient Greece,’ 
with maps, a chronology, and lists of examina- 
tion papers In Greek 

We have already: of 
Mr. Donald G, Mitchell ids, 
Letters and Kings’ (Scribner:), cf which a 
second volume is now received. The period 


Eli 


and it is 


abeth to Anne, including 
treated with competent 
t but the 


discriminating taste ; 


covered is from 
both reigns, 
knowledge and 
text Is most attractive from its agreeable and 
cultivated t Mr. Mitchell is 
than a lover of literature and of England, and 


ne. less a critic 


in avolding the severer 
and in nar- 


he succeeds, therefore, 


reading, 


matter which makes bard 














rating pleasantly the main story of the men 
and their days. Itis preéminently a volume 
for the general and unlearned reader use 
making acquaintance with English literatur 


though it needs to be supplemented continually 


by some reading in the original authors men 
tioned 

A notable example of careful | smaking 
may be found in Bulletins 48 and ft 
United States Geological Survey All thes 
bulletins are carefully edited, but the abeov 
are particularly successful in saving t t 
the reader No. &)}, on * Formulas and Table 
to Facilitate the Construction and Us f 
Maps,’ by R. S. Woodward, is a model wt 
many authors of tabular publications uy 
pattern after. Every table is headed by re 
ference to the section in whict ts derivation 


is stated, and to the page on which its use ts 
explained. No, 48, on ‘The Form and Positior 
of the Sea Level,’ by the same author, actually 
opens with a kev to the mathematical symbols 
used in it; these symbols being arranged alpha 
betically, with brief definition ar re ener 
to the page where each one is tirst ity ed 
This is an evidence of regard r the use f 
the book that we r ss alle 

The difficulty of t e t athe 





matical essays is greatly incre 








ral absence of such a kev ( « s and ex 
ire, of course, inciuded als Vt essay itself 
s of parti value in regard to the discus 
sions of ree years col rning the poss ° 
deflection of sea level by 


of continental masses or of 





The ‘Geology of the Isla of Mt Deve 
Maine,’ by Prof. N. SN Shaler, is a pape 
some Sixty pages, reprinted from the ¢ han 
nual report of the Director f the Un anted 
States Geological Survey It is ished wit 
two maps and thirty-four tlustrations, full 
page and other Besides its scientit t 
tance, it has an interest for the al readet 
and, dealing as it does with a place of 7 ular 
resort, should be ma le easy of a eas as wel 
to the summer visitor as to the student 








Students of mory 
lent piece of work in ‘Studies on Lepidosteus 
by Prof. E. L. Mark. It forms No. 1 of Vol 
xix of the Bulletin of the Museum of Compara 
tive Zotilogy, and itself makes a pamphlet of 
1 pages with nine plates Lhe researches on 
the structure and growth of the egg men 
portant Phis paper 
! t sel cs n the 
f. Alex. Agassiz, and 
Parker, and others 
1 for the young gars 
u Asis well known, the 
lat m one of the most valuable food sup 
plies for young fishes generally: the mosqul- 
to thus being tothe fishermana best friend and 


& greatest annovance, 
The Ww. English 


sceptical as to cases of extreme longevity, pub- 


late Thoms, an writer 


lished a book designed to prove a negative, 
namely, that there was no authentic case of a 
century of human life, at least within modern 
times. N comes another Englishman, Dr. 
George M. Humphry, in his book on ‘ Old Age’ 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes), with an ac 


count of seventy-four recognized centenarians 


w 


included among nearly nine hundred persons 
who had attained the age of eighty. The in 
formation concerning all these is derived from 
a collective Investigation Committee of the 
British Medical Association, and the interest- 
ing physiological comments are made by Dr. 
He looks upon those most 
(1) by in- 
heritance, (2) by being well developed and of 
(3) by degenerative 


Humphry as editor. 
likely to live long as thus qualifie d 


good proportion, and hence 
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changes occurring slowly, and (4) by tempe- 
rancein all things. Dr. Humphry is of opinion 
that the reparative power of the aged is much 
greater than is generally supposed, and that 
old age 1s usually accompanied by serenity of 
disposition and happiness. All this points in 
confirmation of the comfortable theory broach- 
ed by Mr. Hale some years ago, that the three 
score and ten of the Psalmist indicated not the 
extreme limit of years for the individual, but 
an average of vigor which any generation 
might reasonably expect to attain. 

We record with pleasure the completion of 
the tenth volume of the Dial (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.). Among cur literary jour- 
nals it is unique in being wholly devoted to 
critical reviews, partly signed, partly unsign- 
ed, and in being a monthly. It has been well 
conducted from the start, with a serious pur- 
pose, and wite much learned and intelligent 
collaboration, and we have had frequent 
occasion to praise it and to wish it a long life. 
Of generally even quality, in the department 
of the minor notices there is a falling off in 
carefulness and weight, as is apt to be the 
case, The Dial is handsomely and correctly 
printed. 

Recent numbers of the American Meteorolo- 
gical Journal contain accounts of the meteoro- 
logical instruments at the Paris Exbibition 
and of the International Hydrological and 
Climatological Congress at Paris last year, by 
A. Lawrence Rotch. Notes are added on the 
observations of temperature taken on the 
Kiffel Tower during the summer, which prove 
to be of much value in meteorological theory. 

Part 20 of ‘*Stieler’s Hand-Atlas ” (Wester- 
mann) contains plates of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Mexico; most interesting, all, to 
compare with the corresponding maps issued 
in 1880, especially for the development of the 
railroad systems of the respective countries. 

A portion of the field of Gettysburg denomi- 
nated ‘“* The Slaughter Pen” is the most inte- 
resting plate in Sun and Shade for March 
(Photo-Gravure Co,), and is quiteas picturesque 
as any. <An appropriate companion is the 
plate of Gatling guns. 

The Southland, published monthly at Salis- 
bury, N. C., was begun in February, and as 
an organ of colored Americans should be fa- 
vorably regarded. ‘he editorial portion is 
creditable in spirit and in style; the contri- 
buted matter is exuberantly rhetorical and 
imaginative. Southland says that a National 
Colored Chautauqua is under consideration. 

The index to volume one of the daintily 
printed Lincolnshire Notes and Queries (Horn- 
castle, England), accompanies tre April issue, 
which is the second part of volumetwo. Amid 
much purely local matter one is likely to find 
something possessing a cis- Atlantic interest, and 
the April number begins a summary account 
of Capt. John Smith, a Lincolnshire worthy, 
whose well-known portrait from ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of New England’ serves as a frontispiece. 

The University of Toronto certainly merits 
all the generous aid it is receiving to repair its 
recent losses by fire, but the Italian /?iforma 
goes a step too far in making it the polishing- 
off institution for North American culture, 
owing to the defects of the higher education in 
the United States (‘* L’Universitd canadense di 
Toronto era la pit. frequentata, corrispondeva 
a molti bisogni, e colmava una lacuna nell’ 
educazione superiore nord-americana”). 


— A new work by an author so long dead as 
De Foe isan unusual occurrence, yet the belated 
volume has come at last, ‘ The Compleat English 
Gentleman’ (London; David Nutt), edited by 
Dr. Kar! D, Biilbring from the British Museum 
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MS. It was written in the last years of De 
Foe’s life, and a few pages were printed off 
in proofs, and, after passing from collector 
to collector, it is now given to the public. 
The work was conceived in two parts, one 
treating of the gentleman by birth, the other the 
gentleman by breeding; of these only the first 
and one chapter of the second were complet- 
ed. The editing has been done with great 
care, the MS. being followed almost letter for 
letter, with the few corrections made noted at 
the foot of the page; an excellent introduction 
and some notes with an index are also furnish- 
ed. ‘The work itself is not at all an account of 
what constitutes a gentleman, but is, in fact, a 
plea for the education of the eldest sons of the 
gentry. its value now is mainly historical, 
and in this regard it supports powerfully the 
picture of the illiteracy of the upper class as 
described by Macaulay. The younger sons 
were educated because they were to make their 
way; the heirs were abandoned to the estate, 
the dogs, and the company of one another, 
partly because learning was still thought unbe- 
fitting a gentleman, and partly for the curious 
reason that education might pave the way for 
public employment, tempt the sons into poli- 
tics, and so ruin the families in the changes of 
affairs. A better spirit, however, was already 
beginning to prevail. The charge brought 
against the English gentry is heavy enough in 
De Foe’s hand, but he also attacks the schools 
and universities for their pedagogic character 
and their attachment to medieval methods 
and the cult of the ancient languages. The 
unpractical character of education was one 
reason why it was thought unnecessary except 
for a profession. De Foe was also far from 
admitting that a man could be a gentleman by 
merit. He required money and freedom from 
lucrative employment, in case the man had 
not birth, before he would allow him to be a 
gentleman, or else the calling of an officer in 
the army or navy or of a clergyman. ‘Trade 
must stand at a remove of one or two genera- 
tions. This comes out more particularly in 
the one interesting chapter on the new families 
lately entered among the landed gentry. The 
style is admirable in diction, of course, and, 
though often involved and always diffuse, is 
refreshing. The volume was well worth publi- 
cation merely for its view of English manners 
and mcrals in the upper class of that time. 


—The Geological Society of America, orga- 
nized a year ago, held its first regular meeting 
at Toronto last summer in connection with the 
annual gathering of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, from whose 
geological section the Society is in a sense an 
outgrowth, A more serious and very success- 
ful meeting of the Society was held in New 
York in Christmas week, well attanded and of 
much value from the high quality of the papers 
presented and the pleasant association that it 
afforded. The proceedings of both meetings are 
now in course of publication and in a form 
that merits the attention cf scientific men in 
general. Prompt appearance is a prime con- 
sideration in such matters, and this is secured 
by issuing each paper singly as soon as it can 
be completed. An author whose manuscript 
and illustrations are in good form when pre- 
sented to the Council of the Society, does not 
have to wait for the completion of the unfinish- 
ed or elaborate work of another. Each part is 
issued in uniform style, with complete state- 
ment as to its place in the volume which the 
whole will ultimately form. The additional 
expense of separate covers and postage for the 
severai parts is a small matter compared with 
the gain ensuing from their speedy appearance, 





The quality of the essays thus far published is 
notably good. The orographic movements in 
the Reexy Mountains are discussed by 8S. F. 
Emmens of our Geological Survey, and the 
vast amount of material gathered in that field 
during the last thirty years is here presented in 
compact form, of great value to the student 
and explorer. Glacial phenomena in Canada 
are described by Robert Bell, assistant direc or 
of the Geological Survey of Canada; thisis dis- 
tinctly the most valuable paper on the subject 
that has yet been published. Others of similar- 
ly high quality might be referred to. The next 
meeting of the Society will be held with that of 
the American Association in Indianapolis next 
August. 


—The current number of the Historische 
Zeitschrift contains a long article by Dr. Von 
Holst upon Bryce’s ‘*‘ American Common- 
wealth.’ With some qualifications, which we 
summarize, the verdict is warmly favorable. 
*I do not hesitate to express the conviction,” 
says Von Holst, ‘‘that the ‘ American Com- 
mon wealth’ is one of the most remarkable and 
valuable works in the field of political science 
which the nineteenth century bas produced.” 
Mr. Bryce’s method is criticised as_ better 
adapted for analysis than for conveying a 
clear, well-defined impression of the whole 
range of phenomena, ‘the picture would have 
gained in life, clearness, and plasticity by a 
freer treatment of the material. To express it 
with some exaggeration, we have a series of 
anatomical preparations, rather than a living 
organism, before our eyes. The effect upon 
the reader is something like that of a kaleido- 
scope. If the great ability of the author has 
failed to produce a good combination of 
effects, how will the ordinary reader fare in 
the task of making up his judgment? The 
difficulty becomes serious in the chapters on 
‘*Public Opinion,” when, properly to grasp 
the bearing of the matters discussed, one has 
to keep in mind a vast mass of facts previously 
stated. Von Holst thinks Mr. Bryce ought 
to have gone more thoroughly into the legal 
aspects of the Constitution, at least in his 
work of preparation. In that case he would 
hardly have ventured the conjecture that a 
European cabinet might have solved the slave- 
ry question, whereas, in the American Con- 
gress, ‘‘ it was the function of no one authority 
in particular to discover a remedy, as it would 
have been the function of a cabinet in Europe.” 
Under the social, economic, and legal condi- 
tions, says Von Holst, nocabinet, though made 
up of statesmen of genius, could have essen- 
tially changed the course of events. This and 
some other expressions of opinion give Von 
Holst a haunting feeling that Mr. Bryce has 
not bestowed adequate study upon the political 
history of the United States. He is evidently 
familiar with it to a certain degree, but it has 
not been so wrought over, meditated upon, and 
digested that the whole, with its variety of de- 
tails, has a flesh-and-blood vitality that guides 
and controls his judgment of American politi- 
cal life. This is asking a good deal, but not too 
much of one who would perform the task 
which Mr. Bryce bas set himself. Von Holst 
regrets that Mr. Bryce has avoided a discussion 
of the negro question, and feels that the real 
reason is not restriction of space, but because 
he has not thoroughly studied it. 


—The latter portion of the article protests 
against the rather cavalier treatment of the 
foreign element in the United States. The 
causes are, inadequate knowledge and race 
bias. Mr. Bryce wholly underestimates the 
influence of the foreign population on the 
American character. For example, according 
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to Mr. Bryce, the German influence has done 
little more than to stimulate brewing, retard 
prohibition, increase outdoor life, the taste for 
music, and to relax Sunday observance, Von 
Holst affirms that the German-Americans are 
contributing most valuable elements to the na- 
tional life. In the feverish intensity of Ame 
rican activity, they, with their moderate and 
sober ideals, quiet and steady energy, and m«¢ 

dest self-confidence, act as a wholesome lea- 
ven, The spirit of enterprise is 
unique, but it easily verges into unrestraived 
venturesomeness ; the elasticity of spirit and 
temper disp'ayed by the Americans in changes 
of fortune is impressive, but it runs great risk 
of degenerating inte mere lightheartedness or 
even frivolity. The attitude of the Germans 
towards prohibition is based on principle, and 
is a wholesome stand against the tendencies of 
majorities to dictate tothe minority in matters 
properly belonging within the field of personal 
rights. The cause of true temperance has not 
suffered from German example. The religious 
influence of the Germans has been marked. It 
is true they are breaking down the Sab- 
bath; but as they are a people of a morally 
sound nature, the Americans are brought face 
te face with the fact that a developed 


American 


sense of moral responsibility is not ex- 
clusively derived from belonging to a 
church, and that church membership and 
morality are not identical terms. That 
expands their outlook. The rigidity of 
Puritan ecclesiasticism is giving way. A gene- 


ral transformation in popular religious thought 
and feeling is in progress. Life is becoming 
fuller ard freer, Mr. Bryce also totally fails 
to appreciate the political influence of the Ger- 
mans in the years preceding and during the 
civilwar. Mr. Bryce thinks the Germans are 
Republicans because the Irish are Democrats. 
He seems never to have heard that the Germans 
were usually Democrats until about 1850. When 
the slavery struggle took on its final shape,their 
love of freedom, not hostility to the Irish, led 
the Germans, and particularly the ‘* Forty- 
eighters,” to desert the Democratic party. In 
Missouri their influence was probably decisive 
against secession. This failure to appreciate 
the foreign element, to discuss the negro, Mor- 
mon, tariff, and civil-service reform questions, 
the relations of capital and labor, such phe- 
nomena as the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
riots, the Chicago Anarchists, the Knights of 
Labor, and the George movement, deprive Mr. 
Bryce’s picture of American society of complete- 
ness. Greatlv as his book has enriched the litera- 
ture on the United States, there still remains 
to be written a more complete and penetrating 
presentation of American life, which shall of 
full right bear the title of ‘ The American 
Commonwealth.’ The key to the American 
Commonwealth is not to be found in its politi- 
cal life, but in its social life. With Americans 
the State is thoroughly subordinated to so- 
ciety. Mr. Bryce has not fully grasped this 
fact. 


— One of the most eminent, as well as one 
of the last, of the critics of the generation of 
1830, disappears in the death of M. Armand de 
Pontmartin, which took place at Avignon in 
the last days of March. M. de Pontmartin 
was born at Avignon in 1811, and came back 
to live in his province after the Revolution of 
July. He made bis débuts asa writer in the 
Gazette du Midi, in the Quotidienne, and in 
the Mode, a queer journal in which fashion- 
plates, political epigrams, and ardent Catholi- 
cism were strangely mingled. From these he 
proceeded to the Rerue des Deux Mondes, in 
which for forty years bis contributions haye 
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beeu marked by their caustic wit, and elegance 
and distinction of style. For the last twenty- 
three years he has written the week!y feuille- 
tons in the Gazette de France, one of which 
appeared on the day on which his death was 
announced, It was bis habit, the Temps says, 
to keep well ahead of bis work, and the Gazette 
bas now instore enough of his articles to fur 


pbish the fevil/iefons of the next three mouths. 
At the time of his death it bad already printed 
1,153 of the 


work, M. de Pontmartin wrote several stories 


series, Besides his 


newspaper 


and novels, none of which were ever famous, 


Perhaps the best known of these was his 
‘Jeudis de Mde, Charbonneau,’ in which he 
drew the portraits of several of his brothers in 
literature, 


pseudonyms. 


who appeared under transparent 
He was by birth and education 
an intense royalist and aristocrat, and in his 
personal appearance is said to have presented 
the singular combination of the almost gizan 
tic stature and harsh face and enormous mous 
tacbe of a musketeer with a voice of more than 
feminine delicacy and weakuess 
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its Applications. By George C. Comstock, 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Wisconsin, and of the Washburn 


Boston : Ginn & Co. 


Director 

Observatory. 
PRoF. PrRick’s second volume of his * Analyti 
cal Mechanics’ is also the fourth volume of his 
‘ Treatise on [nfinitesimal Calculus.’ The four 
volumes together constitute the most extensive 
and profound treatise on the Calculus existing 
in the English language. The only work to be 
compared withit is that of De Morgan; but the 
spirit, the methods, and the construction of the 
two works are so entirely dissimilar that they 
For 
students who wish to sound the profoundest 


can never be regarded as rivals. those 
depths of the Calculus, the desirability of each 
work is enhanced by the existence of the other 

There are certain 
Price’s treatise which it possesses in a bigher 


characteristics of Prof 


degree than any mathematical work of equal 
in any 


nsistent 


extent with which we are acquainted, 
language. A more uniform, self c 
work was never written. Its sub-tit’e is ** Dy- 
namics of a Material System 
he is treating of the ** precessi 
of the earth” Pp 407), 
of a billiard ball 

p. 470), the method and the for 


>: and whether 
and nutation 
‘initial motion 


or of th 


when struck by a cue’ 


m of the inves 
tigation are always, so far as it 


is possible, the 


same. He starts out in his first chapter with 


a certain form of the equations of 


D’ Alembert’'s 


notion ac 


cording to principle, and ali 


subsequent processes are but examples of 
their application, and all subsequent pur- 
poses are accomplished by their applica- 
tion. Short methods for abridging work, 
special artiftices, however ingenious, unusual 
demonstrations, however ‘* elegant,” are all 


thrown aside, and with the measured tread of 


one straight road he strides 
through his six hundred pages of dynamical 


As in in the form, 


a giant along 


the substance, s 


science, 


there is the same uniformity and consistency. 









So far as it is possible, the same symbols 


invariably used to express the same ideas. If 


we open the book in its last quarter 


formula expressed in certain etters of the 
Greek alphabet, we may be pretty sure that 
those letters mean the same thing that thev i 
the first time they were used in the first quar 
ter of the boek We have no room t int 
out the immense advantages of such a syster 


After reading several extended portions of tl 


work, Wwe have been 


more astonished—we can find no other fitting 
word to express our meaning—at the success 
of Prof. Price in realizing his ideal, whic! 
his own words, was the construction of a 
uniform scientific treatise, pervad l 
idea, and applying one prince ple 

A word as to this second edition The pr 
ciple and arrangement are the same asin t! 
first edition, but it bas been thoroughly revised 
and corrected, and considerably enlarged. Tt 
revision Was aided by a somewhat remarka 
circumstance, Prof. Price saves “The late 
Mr Isaac Todbur ter, M.A ~F.RS t w“ { 
St. John’s College, Caml Thos iret 
commented on the former edition from begt 
ning to endl. hat » mathematician of 
Vast attainmentsas Mr. Todi ter is t 
stantiv eugaged in the produetior his own 
works, should tave thought it worth while ¢ 
bestow so much time and labor upon t work 
of a contemporary mathematician, is tl 
strongest puarantee of S @eXcCeller t 
portance On the other band, the cases 
very rare where so able an author bas { t? 
opportunity of ava gx himself {f the cr 
eisms of so able a cor entator 

There is at present a large and tantly 
creasing class of voung men who ar . x 
post-graduate courses in mathematics, mostly 
with the intention ef becoming professers of 
that sence, or of using it in ast: va 
the highest departments of engineering Wa 
believe. they would find it to their a 
go through the four v es of Prof, Price's 
great work, and then to take and goth: t 
the work of De Morgan Prof. Price will giv 
them the * Infinitesimal Calculus’ in its st 
most uncompronmusing form, and De Morgan 
will make them acquainted with its aprhy 


much of s tory At anv rate there is a 
very large gay 1 anv mathema al library 
which does not possess both these great works 

Prof. Cremona is one of the most learned 


mathematicians, perhaps we should not ge 


wrong in saving the most learned mathemati 
cian, in Europe. He is also the author of seve 


ral mathematical works the excellence of 


attested by the fact of their having 
Frenct 


Prof. Cremona is 


which ts 
been translated into German 


English In 


his prefaces 


careful, sometimes it seems to us over careful, 
o disclaim all pretence to orig nality. In his 
foot-notes be is very scrupulous in pointing 
out the sources of what is contained in his text. 


He seems to take a special pleasure in point- 


ing out the origin of a proposition by tracing 


it to Apollonius or Pappus, and then giving 
references to some modern mathematician who 
Often, 


in regard to some new discovery by a modern 


revived or, perhaps, rediscovered it 


mathematician, he net only gives a reference 
to the 
society, article in some mathematical journal, 


book, paper read before some learned 


or other medium through which it was first 
announced to the world, but also the volume 
and page of the discoverer’s collected works 
found in the form which 

His books thus become a 


where it will be 
he finally gave it, 
pretty full bibliography of the subject which 


he treats, 
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Prof. Cremona is, however, no mere com- 
piler. Anaccomplished linguist, he gathers his 
materials from the whole field of mathematical 
literature, ancient and modern, and then pre- 
sents theinin a form which is all his own, a 
simple, symmetrical, an? artistic whole which 
appears to the reader as the product of a single 
brain. Had he devoted himself to original in- 
vestigation in some special department, he 
would undoubtedly have enlarged the domain 
of mathematics by the discovery of new and 
original theorems, The two small works 
which lie before us in an English translation 
deal with ‘‘ Graphical Statics,” a subject which 
has awakened so much enthusiasm among en- 
gineers during the last decade. The first trea- 
tise isan introduction to the graphical calculus, 
the second treats of reciprocal figures. They 
bad already been translated into French and 
German, The English translation is by T. H. 
Beare, Protessor of Engineering and Applied 
Mechanics, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
He has been aided throughout by Prof. Cre- 
mona himself, who has taken the opportunity 
not only to revise the work, but also to add 
considerable new matter not found in the Ita- 
lian original, so that the English translation 
may be regarded as its most finishedform. To 
those who wish to begin the study of ‘‘ modern 
geometry” with a model book, and at the 
same time to learn where to look for fuller de- 
velopments,this little work cannot be too high- 
ly recommended, 

As to Prof, Comstock’s thin octavo of sixty- 
eight pages, it will, perhaps, be not out of 
place to remind our readers of one or two facts. 
Those persons who are engaged in the practical 
operations of astronomy, engineering, chemis- 
try, and many other departments of science, of- 
ten wish to ascertain with the utmcst attainable 
precision certain facts which depend upon exact 
measurements. Experience bas demonstrated 
that where the utmost exactness is aimed at, no 
matter how skilful the expert and how perfect 
his instruments may be, a single measurement 
of a quantity is of little value. The expert en- 
deavors to get a large number of measurements 
of each of the quantities involved and then to 
**adjust,” or, in the language of Prof. New- 
comb, to make a ‘‘ combination of observations 
so as to obtain the best result.” This is a ma- 
thematical process often of great labor and 
complexity. The mathematical rules and for- 
mula according to which this process is, in 
practice, usually conducted, form a ‘‘ body of 
principles which treats of the combination and 
discussion of observed data,” and is called the 
‘** Method of Least Squares,” [t takes its name 
from the fact that certain numbers called resi- 
duals, differing in each particular investiga- 
tion, are developed, and ‘‘ the most probable 
values of the unknown quantities are those 
which make the sum of the squares of the re- 
siduals a minimum.” 

Prof. Comstock’s little book is a wholly prac- 
tical exposition of the subject. For analytical 
demonstrations and developments, he refers to 
more extended treatises. He states the princi- 
ples with the utmost clearness, and shows by 
examples taken from actual work how they are 
to be applied. We have read the book through 
with great pleasure and admiration. We do 
not remember ever to have read a mathemati- 
eal work in which the somewhat antagonistic 
qualities of condensation and clearness were 
more completely reconciled. Of course those 
who wish to go deeply into the theory and phi- 
losophy of the whole matter will read such 
works as Mr. Wright's elaborate ‘Treatise on 
the Adjustment of Observations,’ which was 
somewhat fully reviewed by us soon after its 
publication, and Prof. Neweomb’s profound 
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essay in the American Journal of Mathematics 
(vol. viii., p. 343). But we are quite sure that 
every one preparing for a profession in which 
observation and experiment come largely into 
play, will find it to his advantage to read this 
little book first. He will then study the larger 
works with less labor, more pleasure, and 
greater profit. 


The Republic of Costa Rica. By Joaquin Ber- 
nardo Calvo. Translated from tke Spanish 
and edited by L. de T. With introduction, 
additions, and extensions by the editor. 
Map and illustrations. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co, 1800, 

THE first thing to be said about this transla 

tion is that it is carelessly done and full of mis- 

takes. To gono further than the rendering of 
the author’s letter asking the official sanction of 
the Costa Rican Government for his work, we 
find three bad blunders in tbe single page. 
‘* Mientras aparecen” is translated ‘although 
may soon appear,” instead of ‘‘ while await- 
ing the appearance” ; “si para ello no hubiere 
inconveniente” is made to read “ and hoping 
that those composing it [a committee to ex- 
amine the work] may not find their task dis 
tasteful,” instead of ‘if there is no obstacle in 
the way of it [the naming of such a commit- 
tee]” ; and ‘‘en espera de una justa resolucién 
del Ministerio de su digno cargo” appears as 

‘* with the hope of a just decision of the Minis- 

try upon its merits,” instead of ‘‘a just deci- 

sion by the Ministry worthily filled by you.” 

These samples are of course sufticient to 
show the utter carelessness or incompetence of 
the translator—his name, we believe, is L. 
Tyner—and there is no need of adducing more, 
though the material is ample. But one blun- 
der is so astounding, and it seems so in- 
credible that even a proo!-reader should not 
have headed it off, that we cannot forbear 
clting it. This is the translation of ‘‘amorti- 
zaciéa” by ‘‘mortmain.” It is repeated seve- 
ral times in treating of Costa Rica’s foreign 
and domestic debt—as, for instance, on p. 176, 
‘*mortmain at | per cent.” This is such ob- 
vious nonsense that it is at once clear that the 
translator knows nothing of financial technical 
terms in Spanish, and still less of the meaning 
of ‘‘mortmain”™ in English. Eut of course he 
thought he was speaking by the book—the 
book being his rather antiquated Spanish-Eng- 
lish dictionary ; tbis gave him ‘' mortmain” 
as the only meaning of *‘ amortizac!6n,” and so 
down it went. If be had taken the trouble to 
glance along a couple of words further, he 
would have found a useful hint under the defini- 
tion of the verb ‘‘ amortizar,” andif he had done 
such a daring thing as to consult any recent 
edition of the Academy’s dictionary, ke would 
have found that ‘‘the most common use of the 
word now relates to the extinction of a public 
debt,” and so would have freed himself from 
the weight of the ‘‘ dead hand.” 

The editor’s ‘‘ extensions” are mostly to be 
found in his Part IIL, atraveller’s guide in 
condensed form, unaccountably mixed up in 
the printing with some biographical notes left 
over from the preceding section. This is use- 
ful and well done for the most part. We sup- 
pose that his conversion of Sefior Calvo’s 23° 
to .6° Centigrade into 65° Fahrenheit should be 
set down under the head of his ‘‘ additions”; 
certainly it would require only slightly more 
complex arithmetical operations to solve the 
problem correctly. Equally wide of accuracy 
are his attempts to turn kilometres into miles, 
He omitted to notice the list of errata append 
ed to Sefior Calyo’s book in the original, and 
so does that gentleman a wrong in making 








him responsible for misstatements which had 
been duly corrected. In his introduction 
he calls attention to the fact that he has 
occasionally abridged the Spanish text. This 
is, of course, bis right, and as the abridg- 
ments fall chiefly in the historical portions, 
they do not seriously impair the value of the 
work ; but in the condensed biography of Pre- 
sident or Dictator Guardia, there surely should 
have been found room for one or two of Calvo’s 
calm but severe sentences in condemnation of 
that figure in Costa Rican history. In justice 
to his publishers, finally, the translator ought 
not to have omitted Calvo’s own preface, espe- 
cially that part in which the intention of 
bringing out an enlarged and improved edition 
of the ‘*‘ Notes” is declared. We are informed 
by Sefior Calvo that such an edition is now 
well under way, and will soon appear. 

After all, the shortcomings of the translator 
upon which we have thus far had to dwell, do 
not too seriously affect the value of the book. 
We get the main results of Calvo’s labor, and 
they are of realimportance. At the time of its 
publication the volume was the only thing of 
its kind ; it bas since been supplemented and, 
in some particulars, amended, by Prof. Biolley’s 
book on Costa Rica, now also done into Eng- 
lish. The two together give almost all that is 
needed for a good understanding of Costa 
Rica. In the line of natural history particu- 
larly, fullinformation is yielded, the labors of 
German scientists and of Prof. Cope having 
been freely drawn upon. Commercial and 
tinancial statistics are full and brought well 
down to date, while the resources of the coun- 
try, with its expanding development and 
equipment with railroads, telegraph systems, 
and the like, are clearly stated. One feels as 
if the impartial foreigner were needed to give 
all sides of some questions, but on the whole 
the exuberance of Spanish-American patriotism 
is kept within limits, Even in its faulty Eng- 
lish dress, the book is a welcome addition to the 
conveniently accessible sources of information 
about Central America. In his new edition 
Senor Calvo ought not to forget Guatemala by 
saying that the only Protestant church in 
Central America is in San José, 

The illustrations are about balf portraits of 
Costa Rican notabilities, and half the inevita- 
ble process-reproductions of photographs of 
scenery, buildings, ete. The publishers have 
added two maps from their collection. One is 
a fair map of Central America, the other is 
a large map of North America, showing Costa 
Rica like a microscopic object. It is a pity 
they could not have secured Montesdeoca’s 
beautiful map of Costa Rica, on the scale of 
eighteen miles to the inch, which adorns Prof. 
Biolley’s book. The lack of an index is woful 
and inexcusable, 





Captain Cook, By Walter Besant. [English 
Men of Action.] Macmillan & Co, 1800, 
8vo, vi., 191 pp.; portrait. 

In these days of newspaper ‘‘explorations ” 

and multitudinous books of travel, the average 

reader of current literature is ina fair way 
to be left without any standards of propor- 
tion. If a Stanley towers above the throng, 
or the successful venture of a Nordenskidid 
challenges attention, nevertheless it must be 
admitted by the student of historical geogra- 
phy that the present is the day of small things. 
There was and is but one Capt. Cook, yet who, 
among the rising generation, has read those 
volumes which describe how his strong band 
tore away the veil from half a worlds Once 
they held the place of honor ou the shelf of 
every enterprising boy. Is it too much to hope 
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that a discreet abridgment may, in the not 
distant future, enter the field again? With 
the earlier volumes stripped of the verbiage of 
Hawkesworth, and with the elimination of some 
technical detail, we believe a publisher might 
find his profit in it. 

Mr. Besant passes by the Voyages, for the 
most part, to sketch for us the portrait of the 
man. This he has done with clear and just 
yet kindly touches, as was fitting. 
was born at Marton in Yorkshire, October 27 


James Cook 
i728. He was the second son of James, a farm 
laborer, and Grace, his wife, who had a large 
family. The boy learned his letters from Mary 
Walker, whose busband, a wealthy yeoman, 
gave him work. Later the Cooks moved to 
Great Ayton, where the father became farm- 
bailiff to Mr. Skottowe, lord of the manor, 


who, it would seem, became interested in 
young James, helped him to some parish 
schooling, and later to promotion in the na- 
val service. At thirteen the lad was ap- 
prenticed to one Sanderson, a shop-keeper of 
Staithes, a place frequented by seafaring 


men, A year later he ran away to sea, be 
coming during the ten 
practical seaman, and rising to the position of 
mate. In 1755, the French war impending, 
Cook volunteered as an able seaman on board 
H. M.S. Eagle of sixty guns. Little is known 
of his life from 1757 to 1759, but it is certain 
his capacity was recognized, and that he made 
of all his opportunities for 
knowledge, At the thirty-one, 
was made master in the navy and appoint 


years following a 


use acquiring 


age of he 
ed to command the Mercury, which joined 
the fleet engaged with Gen. Wolfe in the re- 
duction of the fortress of He 
veyed and charted the St. Lawrence with an 
accuracy which left little to be desired. He 
devoted himself with the study of 
mathematics and astronomy in their relation 
to navigation, and was transferred to the flag 


Quebec. sur- 


ardor to 


ship, which returned to England in the autumn 
of 1762. On December 21 of tne same year he 
married Elizabeth Batts of Essex, a lady of 


highly respectable family and much personal 
beauty. After a few months he sailed on sur- 
veying duty on the Canadian coast, and for 
four years was so employed, his winters being 
In 1 communicated 
his observations on an eclipse of the sun at 
Newfoundland to the Royal Society. In 1767 
Lis work on the American coast was completed. 
In the following year the petition of the Royal 
Society for an expedition to observe the transit 
of Venus in 1769 from some point in the Pacific 
was granted, and Cook appointed to command 
it. The events which followed, culminating in 
the death of Cook at the hands of the Ha- 
waiians, February 14, 1779, are a matter of his- 
None 


spent in England, 766 he 


tory too well known to need repetition. 
of his descendants survive. 

Mr. Besant’s little book is worthy of the great 
explorer of his century and the sanitarian who 
drove the scurvy from the navies of the world. 
That it may call renewed attention to the fas- 
cinating story of his voyages is to be hoped 
and expected. 
Shakespeare's True Life. By James Walker 

Illustrated by Gerald E. Moira, Longmans, 

Green & Co, 1890, 

Tuts large and plentifully illustrated volume 
is a diffuse and rambling account of the coun 


try about Stratford-on-Avon, with some 
chapters at the end upon old London and Rich- 
mond. The author bas an affectionate venera- 
tion for Shakspere, and his ‘true life” of 
the dramatist is an inference largely from the 
vonditions of the soil and people in Warwick 
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shire, which he knows with 
He 


there was any truth in the legends derogatory 
to Shakspere which have gathered about his 


the familiarity of 


the local antiquary. will not allow that 


memory: the deer-stealing, the drinking, the 
“black” woman, and all such matters are 
apocryphal, and the financial difficulties of 


Shakspere’s father are susceptible of an ex 


loss of respecta 


planation in which there is no 


bility. In the author's eyes, Shakspere was 


weli-born, well-bred, studied law at Stratford 


was married at the proper time, went to Lon 


don with the advice and consent of his family, 


was a devoted husband, and, after a successful 
and honorable career, ended his days as a 
country gentleman should, Specifically he be- 
lieves that a ‘‘hand-fast ceremony” united 
Shakspere with Anne Hathaway in the a 
Manor House at Shottery, prior to the pul 

and Protestant marriage of which we know at 
a later date: and his second contribution to the 


biography of the great poet is the suggestion 


(and according to him the tradition) tha 


young Shakspere acquired his knowledge of 
books by reading in the library of an i 
Catholic family in the neighborhood, He gives 


us a picture of the library and of Shakspere’s 





room, ‘These matters are all of interest, and if 
the researches among the old Catholic records 


pushed in 
| 


in the county are more thoroughly 


consequence of the suggestions here mace, im 


be slicited 


author’s argument is not cone! 


portant facts may At present the 
USIVe 


The more valuable portion of the work lies h 





the full and detailed view it gives of old War 
wickshire and the characteristics of Shak 
spere’s county as hesaw it. The town of Strat 
ford, with its church and school and t 
Shakspere houses, the field about Snitters 
field, Shottery, Aston Cantlow Wilmeot 
Luddington,. thr Avon, are a Le ibe 
by the band of a lover of the old bouses 
and pathways, and everything at nt is I 
produced in the illustrations that a 
pany the text. One sees as well as 1 st 
sort of physical surroundings amid wl 
Shakspere’s early life was passed, and the anti- 
quarian knowledge of the writer repr es 
the ancient conditions of life with mucl 
esqueness and reality The extent of the tra 
dition of Shakspere over the ntry near ¢ 
Stratford may be surprising to those whi v 
limited their observation to the town itself, but 
here it is to be found in a text wl sas 
much probability to su ns as ca 
done without abandoning ¢t sembla 
modern methods of history and biogray 


Whether one agrees or not 





Shakspere here set forth, be will derive bot 

knowledge and pleasure from the topogra 

cal and antiquarian porticn of thew 

recognize the great labor a care wv t 

auther has spent upon his st and " 

doubtful the facts ef Sha s yout y 

rems the general irse of s early years 

in the Warwickshire country receives 
nation of a most wel ~k ies 
of this volume. 

A Short Hist PB . 
William F. Allen, late Professor of History 
in the University of Wis Roste 
Ginn & Co. 188) Pp vi, Svo 

IN what we had to sayof | \ soon aft 

his too early death, we observed thata work of 

his on Roman history was soon to be published 

It has now appeared, and its excellen leads 

us m re thar er  ¢ * + tha faer +) it } 

will write: ! t \ yr t h ! 

i large i f i 
j ~ tw 











faults to which such manuals are exposed It 
is neither a cram-book, fu f names and places 
foot-notes and da t tt the 
hand, a mere epiton { events Se strung 
together into a bald and uninviting tal It is 
written with a definite purpose, w f 
lated and kept in mind thr ! That pur 
pose was to show the for s y Ww ; 
greatness under ti t wasatta ia 
how and why those forces, passing through a 
period of decay, failed 1 riy 1 ! } 
pure to retain wi v had | i ‘ 
ture. No re poli i tline bad suftles 
t te y 
i social and relig 
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me another, are so natural. 1\ 
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desire to know more than ‘tthe book” tells 
which should be one of the chief objects of all 
education, 

It was an excellent thought to associate the 
events of the last century of the Republic 
closely with six names of contemporary Ro- 
maus, Biography is among the most interest- 
ing as Well as trustworthy ways in which his- 
tory can be studied, and the student who has 
read carefully the lives of the Gracchi, Marius, 
Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, and Octavian will have 
the best conception of the times in which they 
lived. We could wish that ancient and modern 
sources for the study of these lives had been in- 
dicated in notes for the sake of teachers. In 
another direction the book needs supplement- 
ing: we mean in the traditions of the early 
history. 


ment of all those beautiful legends, and to a 


consequent incomprehension of countless allu- | 


sions to them in the literature of every modern 
nation. 
write the preface to his book, be would have 
pointed out what he thought the best means of 
studying these romances of history. 


There are a dozen good maps in the book and 
over fifty illustrations of all sorts of subjects, 
taken from antique sources and generally well 
chosen and executed. We do not, however, 
think that the picture (from a coin) of the curule 
chair would give the uninitiated much light on 
its construction, This is the fault of the coin 


itself, not of the cut, and a better model might | 


easily have been found. 
have observed only a few, and these doubtless 
due to oversight. The elder Antonia was the 
wife, not the mother, of L. Domitius (p. 244). 
There is no evidence that the Vestal fire was 
ever lighted by striking a snark from a flint (p. 
2). The tmayines were masks, not busts (p. 
63), and the famous words, Veni, vidi, vici, 
were not sent home in a despatch (p, 216), but, 
according to Plutarch, in a private letter toa 


friend, or, as Suetonius says, inscribed on a 


tablet carried in Cvesar’s triumph, We suppose 


fae REFORMED PRIMER AND FIRST READER is a new departure in teaching, 


Surely our knowledge that they are | 
but fables is not to lead to an utter abandon- | 


Of actual errors we | 


The Nation. 


that “Japygians” (p. 5) is a misprint. The 
book has two excellent indexes, and the author 
dedicated it to Prof. Torrey of Harvard, ‘* who 
first awakened me to an interest in historical 
study.” 
may well be proud of these fruits of his teach- 
ing. 

Pastelsin Prose. Translations from the French 
by Stuart Merrill, With a preface by W. D. 
Howells, and illustrations by H.W, MceVickar. 
Harper & Bros, 1800. 


Tuts collection of the ** prose poems” of some 


of the series of translations which the Harpers 


are now issuing, Maupassant’s ‘Odd Number’ | 


having been the first. The ‘‘ prose poem” (as Mr. 
} > ‘ 


’ 


| limitations set for ‘‘ prose poems”) 1s a purely 


| conform to its requirements. Judged by the most 


| labored examples, it is an attempt to develop | 
| fully and passionately, in the smallest possible 


| space, one idea or picture or emotion, the 
restraints of poetry being changed for the 
equally severe but less cramping restraints of 
To add to the rhythmic effect, some of 
| the writers in this collection have affected a 


prose, 


the refrain of a ballade ; but, luckily, this not 
| always happy device is adopted by but few, the 
greater part of them developing their idea with 
the greatest simplicity and directness. The 
trans ation is as well done as one could wish, 
which is saying a good deal; for these are re ally 
untranslatable things, and the bloom of the 
pastel which Mr. Howells still seems to see on 
them bas disappeared to a large extent beneath 
| the rude Saxon touch. Some of them, indeed, 
| like Daudet’s “Little Dauphin ” (which is rather 
a conte than a “ prose poem,” though infinitely 
poetic), lose little; but a tour de force like 
Huysmans’s ** Camaieuin Red,” an opalescent, 


| 


Chat gentleman, in his retirement, | 


two dozen modern French authors is the third | 


Howells says in his capital little preface, which | 
might very well itself come within the vague | 


modern thing, though many prose writings, es- | 


ae sry sartige : | pecially the Scriptures, have passages which | 
joubtless, hac rof. len lived to | 


phrase which recurs after each paragraph like | 


refulgent picture in the original, seems almost 
| 
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siliy in the inadequate English rendering of its 
strings of adjectives and participial construc- 
tion. 

The intellectual result of the selections goes 
for but little, though the range of authors runs 
from Baudelaire to Catulle Mendés. There is a 
monotony in their mundane philosophy which 
is disappointing. The bope of the book lies in 
the familiarizing of English writers with a pos- 

sible daring use of language which so few have 
| any conception of, and which, when rightly 
| employed, can be so beautiful an ornament to a 
powerful thought. 

Mr. MeVickar’s illustrations are not in bad 
taste exactly, but, with all their precision of 
line and eighteenth-century prettiness, they are 
so unimaginative and meaningless that they 
belittle the great fancy pictures they were 
meant to typify. 
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Part I. 


The Seat of Authority in Religion. 





It presents to the pupil 


40 pages of lessons composed of words whose pronunciation corresponds to the names of the component letters, 
That stumbling-block, the discrepancy between the names and the sound values of letters, is avoided at the outset, so 


that the child makes an easy start, 


Part IL, (80 pages) fits the pupil for any “Second Reader.’ 


’ 


The book is com- 


piled by the author of the article “The Reformed Primer,” which appeared in BABy Hoop for February, 1889, and is the 


outgrowth of the interest which that article inspired among a number of educators and other critics, 


and Il. bound together) 30 cents. 
May 15. 


~*~ 
Seashore Lands. 

ON THE MAINE COAST AND OTHER PARTS 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND SHORE, Having 
made a speciality of these lands for over ten 
years, I act as agent for purchasers and for 
sale. A number of beautiful shore, island, and 
peninsular properties on Penobscot Bay and 
other parts of the coast. These ranging from 
10 to 1,000 acres, of the best selected frontages 


ot bigh land, bave beautiful rocks, trees, beach- | 
es, harbors, and mountain and sea views, and | 
in the rapidly increasing movement to this | 
coast, are almost the only remaining shore | 
lands still purchasable at very low pricesand of- | 
fer exceptional advantages for gentlemen wish- | 


ing independent estates tor summer occupancy 
or for local colonization or investment, For 
details address 


J. Murray Howe, 27 School St., | 


Boston, 


To schools, 20 per cent. discount. 


Every teacher should examine it. 


Price (Parts I, 
Ready 


BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
PHILOSOPHY, These topics are discussed in 
The Open Court by the most 
eminent investigators of the 
United Sta'es, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France, Ques- 
tions of Ethics and Religion 
ETHIcSs, AND from the standpoint of Sei- 
ence, form the chief features. 
Correspondence from Contl- 
nental critics. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


GENERAL SCLENCE, 
ai * (Subscription one year £2.00, 
The Open Court, \Cnicago, 173% La Salle st.; 

/ Brentano’s, N. Y. and London. 


SL Davis, Jr's Crncinnate 


Diamond Hams. 


For 49 years this brand has given satisfaction for the 
evenness and richness of fits curing. Sold by leading 
| Grocers, from whom obtain circulars ‘‘How to Cook 
the Diamond Ham." 


Back Numbers of “The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inguiries from subseribers : 

An incomplete set of THR NATION has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and 
do not command high rates, The bindings generally 
count for nothing, owing to great diversity of styles. 
Volume I. has readily bronght $10 and upward when 
complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very lit- 
tle in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol 
umes LI. and ILL. are also searce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 
| Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in- 
creasing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher. 47 Dey St., New York, or to 
Mr. A. 8S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer, or to advertise in THE NATION. 

[Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris 
ing the last half-year. Two volumes per year have 


since been issued, Vol. XLIX. comprising the last half- 
' year of 1889.) 
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The Cheapest and Most Complete French Dic- 
tionary Published. 


Cassell’s 
French Dictionary. 


(FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCR.) 
New and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages. Price, £1.50. 

Among the special features of the new and enlarged 
edition are the foliowing 


_ It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, 
New words to the number of 4.0Uu0 have been added. 
It has been revised by the latest edition of the Dic 
tionary of the French Academy. It has been corrected 
by Professor Roubaud, B.A. (Paris). Itis the cheapest, 
the most complete and extensive, and, so far as 
modern spelling 1s coucerned, the only accurate Dic- 
tionary of the French language publishea in this 
country. Specimen pages sent sree on application, 





Cassell’s New German 


Dictionary. 


In Two Parts, German-English—English-German, By 
Elizabeth Weir. 1 volume, about 1,120 pages, 
8vo, Price, $1.50. 


Specimen pages sent free on application, 





Cassell’s Latin-English 
Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten by J. K. V. 
Marchant, M. A., formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, 12mo, cloth, 806 pages. Price, 
$1.50, 


Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, 
Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common 
Phrases, Allus,ons, and Words that have a Tale 
to Tell, Extra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one-half 
morocco, gilttop. Price, $2.25. 


The Reader’s Handbook of 
F acts, Characters, Plots, 





and References. 


By the Rev, Dr. BkEWwER. Extra crown 8vo, nearly 
1,200 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, 
$3.50. 


Dictionary of English Lite- 
rature. 
Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors 


and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 776 
pages, extra f-cap, 4to, cloth. Price, $2.50, 
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Or, Common-School Culture, By Caroline B. LeRow, 
compiler of *FEnglish as She is Taught,’ ete. 
Boards, new style, 50 cents, Extra cloth, $1.00. 


**One of the brightest and most amusing of educa- 
tional arguments,’’—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


The Coming School. 


By Ellen E. Kenyon, A Sequel to ‘The Young Idea,’ 
by Caroline B. LeRow. hoards, new style, 60 
cents. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


**We heartily commend the book as a most valua- 
ble contribution to the cause of educational reform.” 
—The School Journal. 

Now ready Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and 
Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Kducational Works, ete., 
which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 
Sent Free. 





Cassell Publishing Co., 
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THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


PoLiTIcAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 





Organized at Philadelphia, December 14, 1889, 





President. 
EDMUND J, JAMEs, Ph.D. 
Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, 
R, P. FALKNER, Ph.D., Stuart Woop, Esq., 
Station B, Philada, 400 Chestnut St., Philada, 


General Advisory Committee. 


Pres. Adams, Cornell; Pres. Andrews, Brown; Pres. | 
Angell, Michigan; Prof. Ashley, Toronto; Prof. Black- 


mar, Kansas; Dr. Bourinot, Ottawa; Prof. Burgess, 
Columbia; Prof, Ely, Baitimore; Prof. Foilwell, Minn.; 
Prof, Goodnow, Columbia; Judge Jameson, Chicago; 
Prof, Jenks, Indiana; Pres. Johuston, | ulane; Prof. 
Moses, Cai.; Prof. Peabody, Harvard; Simon Sterne, 
New York; Hannis Taylor, Ala.: Prof. Thayer, Har- 


vard; Prof. Thorpe, Phil.; Gen. F. A. Walker, Boston; | 


Prof. Wilson, Wesleyan; Prof. Ward, Washington. 





The Academy is a national association for the 
advancement of Political and Social Science. 
All persons interested in the promotion of Eco- 
nomics, Public Law, and Politics are eligible to 
membership, and should join the organization. 
it has already over 300 members, The annuai 
fee is $5.00, 


The Proceedings of the Society will be pub- | 


lished in the form of a quarterly periodical, 
which, together with other publications, will be 
sent to all members of the Academy. It will be 
called the 


Annals of the American Academy of Political | 


and Social Sctence. 
The first number wi!l appear in June next. 
All applications for membership, and all pa- 
pers and communications which the writers wish 


to submit to the Academy tor publication should | 


be sent to 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Station B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fr. W. CHRISTER SA, | 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnits’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. Al assortment always on hand, and new 


books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


A Few Facts About 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY combines in one a complete dictionary of 
English words and etymologies; a standard of spelling and pronunciation; a 
vast collection of quotations and synonyms; a reference book of grammar and 
pronunciation; an encyclopedia of general information (it does not stop at defin- 
ing a word but goes into particulars about the object of which the word is the 
name); and a most complete and accurate dictionary of scientific terms. The 
words peculiar to the trades, commerce, 
art, etc., have been defined by specialists, thus assuring the utmost accuracy. 
The Dictionary has been in preparation eight years, under the direction of Prof. 
Wm. D. Whitney of Yale, assisted by 40 editorial contributors and a large force 
of readers, copyists, etc. One-half the work (3 volumes) is now ready. The 
remaining volumes will be issued at regular intervals and the Dictionary com- 
pleted in 1891. An estimate based on the three volumes now ready shows that 
the completed work will contain nearly 7000 pages; over 200,000 separate 
words; about 50,000 technical, idiomatic and colloquial phrases; over 300,000 
definitions ; about 250,000 illustrative quotations; a large number of abbrevia- 
tions and foreign phrases, and more than 6000 pictorial illustrations. 

THe Century Dictionary is sold only by subscription. A large pamphlet containing full-size sample 
pages, with a complete list of editorial contributors and a full description of the work 
any address upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. Descriptive circulars sent free upon request. Please men- 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


finance, law, medicine, theology, music, 


itself, will be sent to 
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Publication Agency of the Johns Hop- 


kins University, Baltimore. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
}ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 
BY BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


520 pages, small quarto, bound in cloth, Price $3.50. 

T.—EDUCATIONAL FSSAYS: 1. Limits of Culture. 2. 
Classics and Colleges. 38. University Work in Ameri- 
ca. 4 Grammar and Aésthetics, 

Il, —LITERARY AND HISTORICAL STUDIES: 5, | egend of 
Venus. 6. Xantbippe and Socrates. 7. Apollonius of 
Tyana. 8. Lucian. 9. ihe Emperor Julian. 10, Pia 
ten’s Poems. 11 Maximilian, his Jravels and his 
Tragedy. 12, Occasional Addresses. 

The edition fs limited, and all except one hundred 
copies were subscribed for tn advance of publication, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY: 

The Constitutional Relations between the Conti 
nental Congress and the Colonies and Staies. By 
ALBION W, SMALL, President of Colby University. 
F100. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN WISCONSIN, By Davip 
E. SPENCER. 25 cents. 

SPANISH COLONIZATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
By Frank W. BLAcKMaAR, Pro essorin the Univer 
sity of Kansas. 50 cents. 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN FRANCE AND GER. 

j MANY. ly Professor PAUL FREDERICy. Trans- 

| lated by Henrietta Leonard. Jn Press. 

NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO IN 
MARYLAND SINCE THE WAR. By JEFFREY R. 
Brackett. In Press, 

GENERAL INDEX TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHI 
LOLOGY, Vols, I-X. $1.00, 

GENERAL INDEX TO AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOUR 

j $1.00, 





NAL. Vois. I-X 
GENERAL INDEX TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MATHEMATICS. Vols. L.-X. $1.00. 


Why the Solid South? 


Reconstruction and its Results. 


BY 


Hilary A. Herbert, M. C., Alabama; Zebulon B, Vance, 
U.S. Senator, N.C.; John J. Hempnill, M.C., 8. C.; 
Henry (3, Turner, M, C., Georgia; samuel Pasco, U. 8. 
Senator, Fiorida; Ira +. Jones, Tenn.; Robert Stiles, 
| Esq., Va.; O. 5. Long and William Lb, Wilson, M.°., 
| West Virginia; George G. Vest, U. 8S, Sena or, Mo. 

William M. Fishback, Ark,; Ethelbert Barksdale, Fx. 
M. C., Miss.; Charles Stewart, M. C., iexas; BR. F. 
| Sage, La. 

12mo. 407 Pages. $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of 

price, postpaid, by the Pubiishers, 


R. H. WOODWARD AND COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


27 and 2y West eid Bs iV. ¥. 


oe 

RECENT ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 
The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 

Comprising the celebrated Poli id s 

tirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux d’ Esprit 


of Canning, Frere, Wellesley, Bilis, Giff 
Pitt, and others, With explanatory note 
biographical and historical notices, com 
list of the authors, and an index, Edit 


by CHARLES EpMONDs,  Ilustrated 


the Original plates by GILLRAY. 1 
poetry has been addeda number of the 7 
selectious, including the pupers I Arnie 
can Affairs, the personal and abi 
dexes, ete. Limited edition. ( 


tave, $2.50, 


Modern Horsemanship. A New 
Method of Teaching Riding and Training, by 
Means of Pictures from Life. By Epwarpl, 
ANDERSON. Fourth edition, revised and en 

irged, with forty photogravure plat 
$5, 50, 
**The rules and directions are so plainly stated 
and are so admirably illustrated by photopray 
from lite that an intelligent reader wi lave 


dificulty in putting them into practice.’ —N, ¥. 
Tribune. 


English Wayfaring Life in the 
MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. Translated from th 
French by Lucy ToUuLMIN SMmitH. New 
and cheaper edition. Octavo, pp. 401, fully 


illustrated, $3.50, 


**We can heartily recommend this book as one 
of the pleasantest and most carefully exccuted 
pictures of a side of English mediwval lite that 
we have met with for a long time.’*’—Naturday 


Review, 


ALSO NOW READY 
A Romance at the Antipodes 


By Mrs. k. DUN DOUGLASS. Il6mo, cloth, 
$1.00, 
A clever story of Australian lite. 
READY NEXT WEEK 
The Story of Russia. By W. kK. 


} 


MORFILL of Orie! Collewe, Oxford. Very 
fully illustrated, I12mo, $1.50, 


This volume (No, xxviii. in the Story of the 
Nations Series) is particulary pe ne ut t 
present time, when the attentior of the vilized 
world is directed to the mighty Empire ot the 
East ‘and its Eastern Questious. The narrative 


t oth 


covers the history of the development of the 
country fromthe little Grand Duchy of Musco- 
Vy, inthe fitteenth century, to the present Em- 
pire with its hundred million inhabitants. 

*,* List of spring pwhlications sent on 


B. F. STEVENS, 

PURCHASING AGENT 
For American Librartes, offers 
his services to Librarians desir- 
ing to get thetr European Books 
2H Z he FROST 
economical manner. Correspona- 
ence invited. 
4 Trafalgar Square, Cha 

ae hie 


_ nega NUMBER 


-UBLISHED -—— 


UBLISHED MONTHLY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 








CMEDME 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


IAVE NOW 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS A Revel, 


BY WILLIAM ¢ 


rown Svo, cloth extra pages, #1 
wing letter from Mr Rrien, reproduced tn fa { 
‘ A lean M rs N 
d ishers of is et an * em are 
bert ins | 8 
8 ay ‘ 
apter 1 W W I ‘ - v 
< > t a ta of ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ving v v a f : « 
As a 3 aried icitder ¥ 
‘ s ‘ ial v 


Books. New Et vrronart W 


FRANCE AND THE PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
REPUBLIC: ous Taomeros, MA. With 18 


avo. enth, 60 panes,.| 1908 ELEMENTS OF 
LABORATORY WORK 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in| 4 f Natu ‘ 


in 


“Thus, for exumpir. ie LONGMANS’ SCHOO! 


neket to arrest Coun! COMPOSITION 


WILLIAM CHARLES dian “ ed gy 
MACREADY. practical instructions.” —-N. FA 


LONGMANS' JUNIOR 


CTORS which fe intensted ev. 0 SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


wn tin \ s MON \ s { a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


‘4, a ai Ses 
Studies in Hegel's Philoso- 


SCRIBNER'S | phy of Religion, 


WITH AN APPEN \ N IRISTIAN 






ritual Sense of 
Dantes Divina Com 


Aminta: A Modern Life 


SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YORKe rama 
aaa 


CENTS. ik RNELIUS 4 EN Ib. > Archbishop 


et, New York. 
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Gentle and Sweet Melodies, 
sacred and secular songs, and all other kinds of 
music are in our thousands of books and miilions 
of sheet music pieces. 





YOUNG PLAYERS’ (Pap. $1, Bds, $1.25.) New 
POPULAR COLLECTION bright, ‘and’ easy. 43 
Piano Pieces. 


WHITNEY’S Bada, $2, Cloth $2.50). By 8. B. 
ORGAN ALBUM yhitney. 33 fine Organ pieces for 
Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished composers. 





A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher fs 


MASON’S PIANO- ($2.50) by Wm. Mason and W. 
FORTE TECHNICS 38. B. Mathews. This admirable 
system of scales, arpeggios, and ali other needed 
technical exercises, with good directions, holds a high 
ey: e in the esteem of thorough teachers, and should 

everywhere used. 





Our thoroughly good, genial, and practical School 
Music Books are widely known and used. Do you 
use them ? 

SONG Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); Book 2, 
MANUAL Medium (40 cts., #4.20 doz. ); Book 3, High- 
er Classes (50 cta., $4.80 doz. ) by L, O. Emerson, ts 
last and best book, and a rare good book for schools. 


MOTION (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is a 
SONGS delight to teachers and children, 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
MAIL-IMPORTATION 
OF 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


AT 


FOREIGN PRICES. 








Books thus ordered can be received in twenty to 
twenty-four days. 

Large stock ef Foreign Books on hand; all Books of 
whatever description, American and Foreign, in any 
language; Sets of Serials; Out-of-print and Rare Books; 
Second-hand Books from dealers’ lists and auction 
sales procured at low terms. 

Free of duty—Importation for Public Libraries, 
Schools, and Colleges. 

Foreign Offices at 


LONDON, PARIS, LEIPZIG, 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


812 nti New York. 








**This book is evidentiy destined as the fore- 
runner of a philological reform which bids fair 
to revolutionize the speaking medium of the com- 
mercial world,’*-—Albany Press. 

** Do not be discouraged if you find its weleome 
less general and cordial than it deserves. It ison 
the right line and will make its way.’’—Bishop 
H. C. Potter’s Letter to the Author. 


_ . 
SOUND: ENGLISH 
A Language for the World, 

BY 
AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, 


Author of ‘German Simplified,’ 
*Spanish Simplified,’ ete, 


*Sound-English* may be ordered through any 
hookseller, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
twenty-five cents (in postage stamps) by 


G. B. STRCRERI, 


828 Broadway, New York. 





LONDON BOOKS. 


S$. B. LUYSTER. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of English and Foreign Books, 
Offers a very 


LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


In all departments of literature. 


Having a London Branch. we are enabied to offer 
our importations, less the various commissions 
and charges paid to agents by other dealers, af- 
fording in this respect a favorable opportunity 
to American buyers. 





NOW READY: 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 


With prices annexed, of a large and valuable in- 
voice recently received, comprising every variety 
of books. Catalogues mailed gratis on applica- 
tion. 


NO. 98 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


10 SILVER ST., LONDON, ENG. 


E. F. BONAVE NT YU RE 
Has justissued and will mail on application, 


I. Catalogue of Rare and Fine 
Books, 


With twenty facsimiles of bindings, printers’ 
marks, coats-of-arms, etc, 98 pages. Price 
25 cents, 


II. Catalogue of Valuable, Rare, 
and Interesting Books. 
40 pages. 
III. Catalogue of Etchings and 
Engravings; also of Sets of 
Prints for Extra Illustration. 


THE SAN CARLO ART ROOMS, 
Broadway and 31st St., New York City. 








Tniversities, 






Bingen, Mayence, Wiesbaden. The Rhine, Col 
Antwerp, et 295 covers all expense of ocear 
way a avel, “ps rte fT accomm od ation, Sight-seeing, fee 
3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated 








bx Sok givin Ww particulars of thi 
to Travel”’ etc. i. D. News on & Co., 852 


— —~ - (a 





DEFECTIVE a 
Vision by 
Correspondence. 


JAY CROSS 
& CO., 


OPTICIANS AND SPE- 
CIALISTS, 
18 West 27a Street, 
NEW YORK, 


System CoPYRIGHTED. SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


YOOKS WANTED — EXECUTORS 
and others having small or large lots of books for 
sale, will find cash purchaser at full —_— _ 


Address ¥. &. 
17 East 1th t St. N. Y. 


BOOKS IN THE rer tion to  toreign pe 





FOREIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnits 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ) Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Car. SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





‘AYLOR, AUSTIN & CO., 116 PUB- 

lic Square, Cleveland, O., have just issued a Cata- 
logue of choice Rare and Out -of-print Books, which 
will be sent to any address on application. 





EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


I-2 For use 

to with 

36 Batteries 
Candle or 
Power. Dynamos, 





3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 


Catalogue E, 
which shows prices of, and experiments with, 
Edison Lamps, and gives directions 
HOW 10 MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 
to operate them. Anyintelligent Boy can make 
and use these Batteries and Lamps, 
EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. /. 


School Trustees, 
Principals, 

Teachers, 
And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. About 9,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers. It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places. and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
portance in the country. There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor- 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educational matters. 

Rate per year for 3 lines, $23.40; 4 
lines, $31.20; 5 lines, $39.00, etc. Any 
term less than one year at same rates 
—15 cents per line per week. 

The ation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New f s00k'S. 


Robert Browning: 
Personalia. 


By EpMUND GOossE. 16mo, 75 cents, 
A book of rare value and interest, by 


the most judicious of living English writers. 


one of 


Browning's Poetical Works. 


New Issue of the Riverside Edition. Inelud- 
ing all the corrections and changes recently 
Mr. 


** Pauline,’’ in its previous form, in an Ap- 


made by Browning, and the poem 


pendix to the volume, in the body of which 
the latest 


* Asolando,’ 


revised version appears; also 


In 7 volumes, crown 8yo, 


green cloth, gilt top, in a box, $10.00, 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 
By WIL 
ot 
Lily 
With 


A Typical American Naval Officer, 
LIAM ELLiIoT GRIFFIS, D.D., author 
“The Mikado’s Empire,”’ * The 
Among Thorns,” New Edition. 
Portrait, $2.00, 


ete. 

Crown 8vo. 

Liberal Living upon Nar- 
row Means. 


$1.00, 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


A distinct addition to the kitchen library, con- 


taining many useful hints and receipts clearly 
expressed and tested by careful trial. 
Contains the following, 


other papers :— 


Henrik Ibsen: His Early Career 
\ as Poet and Playwright. ¥. 


\. P. Evans. 
\ The Tragic Muse. 
clusion. Henry 
Literary  Shibboleths. 
Agnes Repplier. 


SEE 


. Sidney. XIV.-XVI. 
Margaret Deland. 
The Easter Hare. 
Katharine Hil- 


THE 


lard. 

Some 
Objections to Crvt 
Service Reform 
Oliver T. 


ATLANTIC 


FOR 


MAY 


35 cents; $4.00 a year, 


Boston and New York. 





among 


Con- 


James. 


Popular 
Il. 
Morton. 

Over the Teacups. V1. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


= 


he Na tion. 
WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Ancient Edition. 


A so-called ‘ Webster’s Unabridged Diction 
ary’ is being offered to the public at a very 
low price. The body of the book, from A to 
Z, is a cheap reprint, page for page, of the 
edition of 1847, which was, in its day, a valua- 
ble book, but in the progress of language for 
over FORTY YEARS, has been completely su- 
perseded. It is now reproduced, broken type, 
errors, and all, by photo-lithograph process, is 
printed on cheap paper, and flimsily bound 
A brief comparison, page by page, between 
the reprint and the latest and enlarged edi 
of the 
These reprints are as out of date as a 


tion will show the great superiority 
latter. 
last-year’s almanac. No honorable dealer will 
allow the buyer of such to suppose that he is 
getting the Webster which to-day 
as the standard and THE BEST 
of which bears our imprint as given below. 


purchase the ** Ancient Edition ” 


1s accepted 
—every Copy 
If persons who have been induced t 
by any mis 
representations will advise us of the facts, we 
will undertake to see that the seller is punished 


as he deserves, 


G. & C. MERRIAM & 


SPRINGFIELD, 


CO. 


MASS, 


READY SHORTLY: 
The Elements of Plane 
and Solid Geometry. 


By Prof. E. A. 


A Text-Book of Me- 
chanics 
FOR 
Collegesand Technical Schools. 
By Prof. T. W, 


1). Van Nostrand Co.. 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOWSER, 


WRIGHT, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Street 
NEW YORK. 
FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of 
the Old Masters tn the Galleries and Churches of Eu 
rope. Italian Views. Modern Paintings. From the 
originals by Alinari, Naya, Brockmann, Hollyer, Ker 


lin Co,, Hanfstaeng!. Mansel, ete. Braun's Carbon Pho 
tographs. Imported direct by 
C. H. DUNTON & CO., 50 Boylston St., Boston, 
New 1889 Catalogue of 100 pp. mailed for 10 cta, in 
stamps. 


NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 
For objects, names of officers, * literature."’ 


write to J. B. HARRISON, Cor. Sec’ 2 Willam 
N, Y., or Franklin Falls, New Hampshire. 


etec., 
St, 





SAL E—SMITH (WILLIAM 
“s of New Yor«x from the 

xed. A Description of 
Inhabitants, Constitu 
sto, calf neat 
1 ; towether with 
the N. Y. Historical 
P. HowPsrer, 













Nl 


The Geographical and Geo- 
logical Distribution of 
Animals. 
Ry 
ANGELO HEILPRIN, 
Professor of Invertebrate Paleontology at, and | 
in charge of, the Academy of Natural Scien 
of Philadelphia: Professor of Ge 
atthe Wagner Free Inatiiute 
of Science, Philade 
phia, Pa 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
12mo, cloth, price $2.00 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 


irTator 
es 
low y 


SERIES. 


Bond Mtreet, New York 


The Bermuda Islands. 


A Contribution to the Pnysical History and ay 
the Somers Archipela With an bua ‘ of 
the Structure of ral Reefs. Ky Ange Het 
prin With Plates and Photograpt \ ‘ S 
cloth Price v Address 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL Scrences, P 


The Geological Evidences of 
Evolution. 





A Popular Exposition of Facts Rea c upon the . 
wintan Theory Ly Ange Hei hot 
Fully illustrated Price #1. Address 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCLENCES 

ry. . ] 
WT 
Town Geology. 
THE LESSON F THE PHILADELI A 

Studies of Na ghways a ‘ < 
Ry ways of an Towr ' ‘ 
tions the Fo the Ma Ske es of 
Scenery, Diagran | gica: Map« I 
Auge! r € t e ad 
lress 

ACADEMY NA AL ScTENCES 





Suore. 
W Spe r tw the New ereey ast a 
the he ove nd ' Ane 
I prin \ “ str . 
cloth, price $1.25; paper ents. Pu shel t 
J]. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Phil 


Lhe Historical Re ference Book, 


Comprising a Chron wiea abe of versal Hist 
ry.a Chron xical tt ary oO versa is 
tory, & craphicai c v V itt woORTA 
phiecal N ~ For the use fs 1 ts each 
and eaiers ¥ is Hetlp New FE 
crown Sv alf lea t 
Wehave not? able ft detect a sing slake 

rmist ; & Nation, 
2 S Sen »D . 
Published by D. APPLETON & COQO., 
3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


SIN 
REPUBLICAN 
CONFESSIONS. 


SECOND EDITION, 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
CONTAINING 


Two Additional Confessions 


AND 
Tales of a Grandfather. 


Tf 


Re printed from The Even ig 108 in smal] 


vyhlet form. Price, 2 cents per copy. 


$1 sO per hundred copies; postage extra, 1 


pamy 
cent for five copies 


THE EVENING POST, 





Rochester, N.Y, 


NEW YORK. 
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REORGANIZATION 


OF 


The Denver Land & Security 
Company. 


This company, originally organized in De 
cember, 1887, with a capital of $250,000, for 
the principal purpose of buying, improving, 
and selling the Denver real estate known as 
‘* Berkeley,” bas paid 13 per cent. in cash divi- 
dends and has capitalized $500,000 of its surplus. 
The stockholders have voted to issue $250,000 
additional stock, making a total of One Million 
Dollars, The surplus shown on the books Feb- 
ruary 1, 1890, was $330,287.59, which is likely 
to be greatly augmented during the year unless 
reduced by increased dividends, The new 
stock participates with the old in this surplus, 
and is, therefore, worth at least $130 per share. 
Inasmuch as the Board of Directors have au- 
thorized its offer at par ($100 per share) fora 
quick sale, it is deemed only just to the old 
stockbolders that they should have the first op- 
portunity to subscribe for the new issue, and 
the books will be open for subscriptions by 
stockholders only until March 1, 1890, and af- 
ter that date to all who may desire to sub- 
scribe, 

It is proposed to further amend the Articles 
of Association so as to change the name of the 
corporation to 


The Continental 
Land & Security Conpany. 


Stockholders may send their subscriptions on 
the blanks furnished them to Jno. C. Avery, 
President, 115 Broadway, New York, or to 8. 
B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wasb- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. On and after 
March Ist, 1890, subscriptions will be received 
at the offices of the C ompany, 115 Broadway, 
New York, 209 Washington Street, Boston, 
and 1700 Curtis Street, Denver, Col., or at the 
offices of any of its agents, from whom also 
further information may be obtained. 

Reference is also made, by permission, to the 
following Banks : 


The National Bank of the Republic, 
New York. 
The National Bank of Kansas City, 
Aan Sas City, Mo 
The Denver National Bank 
Denzer, Col. 
The Merchants’ National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


THE 


; 
Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets January 41,1890, . . $1,960,482 49 
Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn, and Mass. Standard, 475,079 79 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilitics, 132 to 100. 
This Company offers insurapce by a policy 
liberal and definite in terms as to amount of Pre- 


miums and amount of Policy, with wnquestioned 
security. 


T. W. RUSSELL, F. V. HUDSON, 


President. Secretary. 


We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
Letters and rake cable transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia. and the West Indies, 
also make Collections and issue Com- 

Credit. 


merciai and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
bie in all parts of the world. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 

NU. 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


For Travelers. : 
Circular Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world 
issued by 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET.” 





The Nation. 
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FORTIE TH VEAR 
JANUARY FIRST, 


1890. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


156 AND 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


9 RRR FT ; 
Ee ee ee OT PC I OE EO Le $2,668,710 1 


Coe e nek oa se ORG oe ee eee ee are 8's 2,121,718 99 


“$546,993 12 


ON I eT ae ee eee re ee nT er $11,729,400 2” 
RNIN gnc tn 5ig' mans ad ares Bik ei piel acne sk oteia ie ree DERE eC ie concn rey een 10,686,175 21 
oo a re e Kid uduthdabkdeeoedek ete ee bees texou Es * $1 043,225 01 
OFFICERS. 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
Ee ee: | ALSEY, Ist Vice-President. H. B. STOKES, % iy ne President. 
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Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


New York, 


Kansas C€ Wy, 


239 Broadway. 
825 Wyandotte Street. 


London, 95 Gresham Street. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,500,000. 


THE ONLY WESTERN MORTGAGE CO. REPORTING TO AND EXAMINED BY THE NEW YORK STATI 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages on real estate, 6 PER CENT. 


GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 6 PER CENT. 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 
INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 


The Debenture Bonds issued by the Interna- 
tional Loan and Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., are the direct obligations against its 
entire capital—$1,000,000.00—and assets, and 
are FURTHER SECURED by an equal 
amount of REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE LOANS deposited with the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, as Trustee, each Series of Bonds 
issued having an INDEPENDENT FIRST 
LIEN SECURITY on real estate worth more 
than double the face of the mortgages deposit- 
ed, making these Debenture Bonds a DESIRA- 
BLE HIGH-GRADE SECURITY, free from 
any speculative element, and consequent fluc- 


tuation in value, and at the same time yielding 
the Investor a Net ANNUAL INCOME OF 6 


per cent., payable semi-annually, Mar, Ist and 


Sept. Ist. 


Can be procured in amounts to suit upon ap- 
plication to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
In writing mention the ‘‘ NATION.” 


HENRY VAN KLEECK, 
Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned on real estate security, interest col- 
lected, investments made and managed for Eastern 
investors in Cotorado and the West. 
yee M. Mclean, Pres. Man. Life Ins, 
Co., New York ; Edward C. Perkins, Boston ; W. 8 
Jackson, Colorado Springs, and the Banks of Denver. 


ENOCH KNIGHT, 
Attorney.at-Law, 
PASADENA, AND LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Fastern investment and commercial intereste a 
specialty. 


ORTLAND, OREGON.—Thriftiest etty 
inthe United States. Real estate investmenis 
giving large returns. Kuilding lots $100, $200. and 
8300, Paya se in cash or monthly instalments of $10, 
Lots are rapidly advancing in value, Send for maps, 
circulars, and references. T., A. Woop, 
Portland, Oregon. 





| 


COAST OF MAINE. 


To Let, completely furnished for housekeeping— Four 
Summer ecottaxes, with stable accommodations with 
two Inacharming location, adjoining old Fort Ede 
comb and Wiscassett. Near Boothbay and Squirrel 
Island. Yachting, fishing, and bathing; pleasant 
drives and beauti!ul scenery; seaside and @»untry com 
bined. Houses situated but a few rods from water, 
Rents from £175 to $200 to right parties, Address for 
further information, H, Watprk NS, Back Bay Post 
office, Boston, Mass. 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send tor the 
new pamphiet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


tg to lender, on improved inside proper 

Q% i 10 per cent. on Farms— one to five years. 

0 Interes t quarterly. For information, refer 
ences, &¢., address 


“ . CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
MORRISVILLE, BUCKS CO,, PA., 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects, 
Offer an immense stock of all kinds of . 
, * , Ss TRS 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, SBROR 5. 
A 48-page descriptive illustrated catalogue free. 


y ge! BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL! HAS 


every reader sent 20 cents silver, wrapped, and 
4cent stamp for the favorite hand pamphle t Books of the 
Bible Analyzed, by President Schultze of the Moravian 
Theological Seminary? S.S. Times; **It is clear, loi 


cal, trustworthy.’’ 
H. T. FRUEAUFY., Faston, Pa. 
The American News Co., N. Y., supplies the trade, 


( TSE INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 
/ to keep track of investments, notes, rents, stocks, 
taxes, insurance. Saves time, labor, trouble. Needs 
no book- keeping skill. Ingenious ruling and printing 
does the work. Price @2.50,  Circulars—Investment 
Look Co., 620 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


( LD BOOK S—CATALOGUES OF OLD 
and new second-hand books are frequently is 
sued and matled to any address on application to 
GEORGE P, HUMPHREY, 
Rochester, N, Y. 
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for circulars 
THE 
STANDARD PAINT CO, 
59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
200 LETTERS 


Copicd in 10 Minutes 





BY THE 
) . 
Rapid Kolle r Copter. 
OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
Makers of shannon Letter 
Files, Loose -Sheet Letter 
Files, Document Files, and 





Cabinets sks. ete. 


a = 

F j rng Schlicht’s Standard Indexes, 
et: 

ian Metal Rol er Bookshelves. 

MAIN OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Rochester, N.Y. 52 Reade Str 


The Art Amateur $1. 


f this 


sable 





Six superb numbers (of ou 
largest and best practical art maxazine, indisper 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color, © 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, urass H 
ing, Book Illustrating, and Embroid ry. 
these, together 


With I2 Ex guisite Ci / re a Studtes 


sultable for copying or framing, and hun 
tistie working designs ~ illustrations. -enad this (Na 
tion) advertisement and sl re. rica 32) direct to 
>» Publisher, MONTAGUE pan 23 Union, Square New 

Y ork. 
g@"Finely illustrated catalogue of 7 
4c.; witn specimen copy and two « 


r own selection) « 


hiua 
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fo secure 


oe 


ireds of ar 








0 colored studies, 
‘Olored plates, 25e 


H' OSSFELD’S METHODS a R THE 
Study of Modern Languages ries of four 
umes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH ai It PALIAN For 
the use of Schools or for Self Instruc ion. These books 
ire in bo sense patent methods, but are based upon 
vell-estab ished rules for the study of Modern Lan 
uages. Their merits consist im the clear and concise 
irrangements of the sixty each of which is 
divided into four pages. The GramMar ts followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations with readings 
and transiations, fully demonstrating and 1p ying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform tin siz i2mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25) Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European iravel. KEYS and 
PaskS for self correc iou, supplementary to the Frene 
and German Methods. ENGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH GER 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents 


lessons 








pecial value to those interested in Interna 
Exposition or Pan-American affairs Order thre 
hookseilers, For Catalogues. ete vidresss Hoss 
FeLD's,”? No. 65 Duane >t., New York, 


THE |] MIDNIG HT 
FROM THE NORTH CAPE TO OBI 
AND PARIS 
SIXTH SEASON. SELECT COMPANY. 
R alled. Send for complete ttine 


Route unequ 
~S MARIETTA MELVIN, 


SUN 


tAMMERGAU 





Lowell, Mass 
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The Greylock Institute School property at 
buliding, gymnasi ' acres of land 
Tne building was ere ~lexpressiy for 5) Irpes 
high cultivation, well stocked with fruit trees, and al 


Catholic - Champion 


The New High Church Paper. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR. 


Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rit 


April Number Now Ready. 


Dr, Phillips Brooks at Trinity. 
Maryland Ways 

Father Hall on Mr. Gore's Fasay. 

W hat Catholics Kelfeve and Do Pt. & 
Sunday Night Concerts, 

Sermon: Bible Keiigton. 

News of the Month. 

Book Reviews, 


FOR SALE BY THE 
GUILD OF ST. IGNATIUS, 
56 West goth Street, New Yor 


Sample copies of back numbers sent free ne 
Single numbers | ents, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & €0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No ) Ch em icals 






ar ts aration. It has more 
than three times the 6 gta of ( a 

xed with Star Arrow t or Sugar, 
and is therefore far rv ee oO al, 
costing less than one wacup It is 
i jous shing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and a radiy adapted 
for invalids as w as persons in health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.,, — Mass. 


MES INV AI F A MILD 
~tality ag fallyt ~ yo attic ca wit 1 Melancholia, 


ufferers rom . and c‘ima of the 
or advant tase sin private 











treatment and ‘are at the 31 CKTON ANT ARICM, 
in the bea a il village of Merchantville , five 
niles by train from foot of Market St., Phi aah hia 
Absolutely no susgest n ot AD asy The spactous 
ve r nde the tskirts of the 
Ville Ss earde 3 
law? ASS private cou 
trv vil . ~t freed . sixte with se 
vis allowed. Pleasant su iin en air exer 
se ry drives heerf es-+, comfort, quiet 
These conditions are demonstrated by experience to 
have arkeit e eases, and they contri 
bute largely tt of confirmed cases who 
here find a hor ed with the safecuards of 
skilled a ndance The proprietor (who was for 2 
years it arge of Maie Depart f Pennsvivania 
Hospital f e) refers any er nt alienista 
I}lustrated ( st a address, Dr. S. PRestos 
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A K. VANSHIP, 


For Sal le or for Ut le Sei ason. 





The Nation. 





TRADE MARKS 


ON 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


There is no branch of indus- 
try, except the manufacture of 
Silver ware, where the maker’s 
name is not used by the mer- 
chant asa sure guarantee for 
good quality of the merchandise 
bearing the mark; but there has 
been inherited by the silver- 
smiths of our time a pernicious 
system of stamping the name 
of the dealer in the place that 
properly belongs to that of the 
manufacturer, as the maker is 
the only one that can absolutely 
guarantee the quality of the 
goods, as that is the important 
use of any stamp used on silver 
ware, so that purchasers will do 
well to look for the Trade Mark 
of the maker, in addition to the 


name of the dealer; and if that 


mark should be the eto which 


STERLING 

is the trade mark of the Gorham 
M’fg Co., it can be relied upon 
as representing English Sterling 
925/999 fine, as no other quali. 
ty is used by this firm. 

Every first-class geweller in 
the Untted States has the Gor- 
ham Solid Stlver Wares, and by 


inguiring for these goods pur- 


chasers may be absolutely sure of 


obtaining reliable goods at no 
extra cost, 
’ b 
Gornam M'r'G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND I9QTH STREET. 





{ Number 1295 





POET-LORE. 


A PURELY LITERARY MAGAZINE, WORKING FOR 
WIDER APPRECIATION OF THE Best LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL TIMES, AND THE ALLI- 
ANCE OF SPECIAL STUDY WITH THE 
STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE, 





Issued on the 15th of each month, 





** POET-LORE contains a line of matter not to be con- 
fused with that of any other periodical.’’—New 
York Press, March 20, 1890. 


POET-LORE | Shakespeare as Citizen, by 
| J. S. STUART GLENNIE, au- 
! thor of * Isis and Osiris,’ *Ar- 
thurian Localities,’ ete.; 
The Russian Drama, by 
| NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
} 
' 
| 





ts 
distinctive 
translator of ‘Anna Kare- 


in nina,’ ete.; 
| German and English Literature 
Contents, in the tighteenth Century, by 


Manner, | Professor O, SEIDENSTICKER 
; (T'wo Papers); 


Size, 

and | Personal Recollectionsof Brown- 
“7 ing, bv Wa. G. KINGSLAND, 
Shape, have recently appeared, 


Browning's New Poetie Form, by Dr. DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, 

Shelley’s *Epipsychidion,’ an Autobiography. by 
FREDER!CK GARD FLEAY, will appear shortly. 

Dr. W. J. ROLFE'sS Notes on Shakespeare Plays; 
ANNA ROBERTSON BROwn’s serics of transla- 
tions from Anglo-Saxon Poetry; Queries aud 
Answers by specialists on Technical Allusions; 
Criticism of high-class drama only; Keview of 
noteworthy literary books only, and a variety 
of miscellaneous Editorial Notes, are charac- 
teristic of Port-LORE. 

Volume I., with Index by Mr. Joun H. Woops, 

sent postpaid for $3.50, 





**PoreT-LORE for 1889 makes a solid volume of 592 
pp., handsomely bound in white and light blue. Its 
contents embrace an amountof good and useful mat- 
ter for the serious student of Shakespeare and Brow1- 
-~g = poetry in general,.’’--Literary Worid, March 
29, 1890, 


Yearly subscription, $2.50. Single number, 25 cents. 


THE POET-LORE CO., 
223 SOUTH 88TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents Wanted 
To Canvass tor 
MASTERPIECES OF 
AMERICAN ELOQUENCE 
and 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


An exceptionally comprehensive and valuable 





collection of the speeches made by the political 
leaders upon either side of the great national 
issues, from the time of Patrick Henry and 
Alexander Hamilton to that of Lincoln, Davis, 
Beecher, and Garticid, with analytical introduc- 
tions to each discussion, One volume, large oc- 
tavo (1,100 pages), with portraits on steel. Cloth 


extra, $2.75; half morocco, $3.29. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Subscription Department, 
8 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York. 


Good Talking and Good Man- 
ners: Fine Arts. 


With a paper on the Social Law of Mutual Help, and 
the Labor Problem, by the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 
D.D., Bishop of Central New York, $1.00, 


Gospel and Judgment. 


By the same author, 5c, 
Theories of Knowledge: Histori- 
cally Considered ; 


With special reference to Scepticism and Relief, by 
Rev. W. D, Wilson, D.D,, Prof. Emeritus in Corneil 
University. $1.50. 

Mailed on receipt of price by 


WOLCOTT 


& WEST, Publishers, 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 











Educational 


Institutions 


are of special intercst to those 
parents who desire to send their 
children from home to obtain 
an education. 

Naturally the parent seeks in- 
formation regarding all such in- 
stitutions before deciding which 
to patronize. 

Such parents are readers of 
newspapers, and __ therefore 
Newspaper Adve.tising may be 
made of great value to the pro- 
prietors of schools and colleges. 

The question is not, does 
Newspaper Advertising pay ? 
but rather, how can the adver- 
tisement be displayed to at- 
tract attention; worded to con- 
vey a correct idea of the ad- 
vantages offered, and in what 
papers can it be inserted to 
reach the class of persons 
sought for. 

These are the problems we 
have been studying for the last 
20 years, and because of this 
study, and the experience gained 
from the handling of the larg- 
est business in our line in the 
world, we ought to be able to 
render valuable service to in- 
tending advertisers. 

Perhaps the character and 
value of the service rendered by 
us, accounts for the amount of 
business entrusted to our care. 


Correspondence solicited. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 


Times Building, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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